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A Message 


HE New Year will see the beginning 

of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 

ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor- 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of invest- 
ment safety. 


In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
try-wide bond selling campaigns there 
will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 
dlers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
ated, the newcomers to the ranks of the 
nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 
by their convincing arguments to separate 
investors from their newly-gained savings. 
Will they get yours? 


It is old advice, but how many have 
heeded ‘it!—‘“Investigate before you in- 
vest.” c 


Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
frugality to laborieusly accumulate. 


In the whirl of events today the in- 
vestor, and especially the small investor, 
feels the need of guidance by those who 
can take a broad view of present and past 
events, who can see the influence of world 
developments upon securities, and who 
can look into the future with a high de- 
gree of foresight and judgment. And this 
is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 


Let us tell you more specifically just 
what this Service can do for ‘you: 


If you have investments of long stand- 
ing, you realize that you need to get them 
out and look them over periodically—to 
analyze their present worth and future 





prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for’ further holding. 

With the manifold facilities and wide 
practical experience of our staff we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securitics. 

Or, if you are considering a new in- 
vestment and have in mind some specific 
securities, we can render you a similar 
service; above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 
know as to safety, income and price in 
order to make intelligent purchases. And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 

We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. 


And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


to Sleeping Investors 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it-and act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—‘‘some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 
Gio 500 0G basse ss pisiace ges 5.00 
Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
OE We DOORN 6 c.5 we 85 ons cid Xs 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their’ investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Investors’ Service 
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An Ideal Gift for Your Employees 


NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 


Keys to Success 


C. FORBES’ remarkable series of “Keys to Success” articles which 
have given inspiration and help to thousands of readers of Forbes are 
now available for permanent reference and study in bound form. 


The book contains the greatest wealth of specific, concrete pointers from 
our most successful present-day men of affairs that has ever been gathered 
between two covers. It embodies not only the cream of the wisdom accu- 
mulated by these brainy, mature, practical men, but also hundreds of ex- 
amples of how they applied their wisdom when put to the test. 


An entirely new feature of the book 
SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS 


in the PERSONAL APPLICATION 
of the PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS 


Each “Key” is supplemented by a to-the-point, practical questionnaire, or lesson, cal- 
culated to induce the reader immediately to take up and apply in his daily activities the 
qualities discussed. 


The author of this part of the volume is a business man who has attained national 
prominence through his success in developing young men and in applying to every-day 
business problems ripe knowledge and understanding of human beings and their psy- 
chology. : 


Thus the book is truly a home study course in personal and business efficiency. The 
contributors are a hundred or more of our best-known captains of industry, statesmen, 
writers and a few sages of former days. Much of the material comes direct from business 
men who have become recognized as the foremost authorities in their line. 


This material has been painstakingly collected by Mr. Forbes and written in the 
attractive and readable style for which he is noted. The chapters are not sermons—they 
are live and interesting straight-from-the-shoulder talks from man to man. 


Send no money—Use the coupon 


In order that you may see for yourself the value of KEYS TO SUCCESS without any 
obligation, we will send you a copy for five days’ examination upon request. Simply fill 
out and mail us the attached coupon and the book will go forward at once. Read it over 
for five days at your convenience. Then either return it or send a remittance in payment. 


You risk nothing by sending for the book—you do stand to gain a great deal of assist- 
ance in attaining success by mailing the coupon today. 


b. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City 


299 Broadway 











The thirty principles that 
are the KEYS to per- 
sonal and business 


SUCCESS 
You Language 
Think Enthusiasm 
Self-Education Goodwill 
Ideals Will-Power 
Work Self-Respect 
Saving Judgment 
Opportunity Friends 
Self-Denial Courage 
Stick-to-itiveness Self-Reliance 
Cheerfulness Serve 
Teamwork - Loyalty 
Politeness Memory 
Initiative Recreation 
Honesty Personality 
Health Foundations 


Each chapter is followed by 
a lesson showing you how 
to become proficient in 
these qualities of SUCCESS. 











Free Examination Coupon 





B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
299 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me for five days’ free examina- 
tion KEYS TO SUCCESS. Price $2.00 net, 
postpaid. 


I agree to return the book within five days 
of its receipt or to send a remittance in pay- 
ment. 


Forbes 1-25-19 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 
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The time has come to speak very plainly to rich men 
and to other business leaders. Nero, we are teld, fid- 
dled while Rome burned. I rather fear that a good 
inany of our capitalists, a good many of our heads of 
corporations, a good many bankers, a 
good many owners of businesses are at 
A WORD this moment too much engrossed in 
a short-sighted, self-centered money-mak- 
ing and too little concerned over what 
may happen to their fortunes and their 
business structures unless painstaking efforts are made 
to dispel the clouds which are forming. It is rank folly 
for our rich men to imagine that there is not the slight- 
est danger of Bolshevistic happenings here. Events in 
Britain should shake the smug self-complacency of 
moneyed interests in this country. 

The Bolshevist peril can be met by two steps. First, 
and most important, our statesmen and our business 
leaders must strain every nerve, to the point of self- 
sacrifice, to bring about living conditions satisfactory 
to the working and salaried classes—to the great body 
of the people. In order to avert upheaval, it must be 
made feasible for the average householder to make ends 
meet after procuring the necessaries and at least a few 
of the comforts and luxuries of life. 
to be temporarily lowered to meet the emergency, then 
it will be far-sighted wisdom to lower them. 

The other step is for responsible interests all over 
the country to bestir themselves to spread before the 
multitude sane ideas concerning business and the vital 
part played by business leaders and business concerns 
in maintaining prosperity, in filling wage envelopes, in 
contributing to the support of the Government, and in 
making it possible for the United States to offer its 
inhabitants a larger share of the good things of life 
than are obtained by the people of any other country. 

Bolshevism feeds on ignorance. So much has been 
done in the past to arouse hostility to American business 
leaders and corporations, and so much that was unwise 
was done by these leaders and corporations, that there 
is need for looking the situation squarely in the face 
and acting forehandedly. 

What is now being done by rich men and rich 
corporations to educate the people regarding the place 


If profits have | 


of business in the whole scheme of things, the depend- 
ence of us all for our livelihood upon commerce and 
industry of one kind or another, the impossibility of 
furnishing employment unless capital is provided to run 
a business, and the value to a country of the brains 
and the activities of the upbuilders of enterprises afford- 
ing work to many thousands of heads of families? 

The motto of Forbes Magazine from its first issue 
has been, “With all thy getting, get understanding.” I 
confess that recent experiences have opened my eyes 
to the disquieting fact that many of our most prominent 
men of affairs do not possess that breadth of under- 
standing, that measure of magnanimity, that degree of 
unselfishness which in the final analysis will prove in 
their highest self-interest, that breadth of vision which 
the men who control our affairs should have and must 
have if they are to prove their title to the position they 
occupy at the helm of finance and industry. -Few of 
them are not as much as turning a hand to educate the 
people on the rudiments of economics, on the absolute 
necessity for giving business fair play if widespread 
unemployment, distress and disturbance are to be 
avoided. This publication has conscientiously endeav- 
ored to do work along this line, but it is finding that 
there is as much need for enlightening our prominent 
men of affairs as to their responsibilities as there is 
need for disseminating plain, sound sense concerning 
business among the public. 

There is too much fiddling going on in high financial 
and business places at this time, when, unless enlighten- 
ment can be spread, fagots are in danger of being piled 
up ready for the application of a torch by and by. 

* * * 


Here is some of the gossip I heard on a brief visit to 
Washington: Mr. McAdoo is determined to run for 
the presidency next year, competing, if need be, with 
President Wilson for the nomination. A flare-up be- 
tween the Wilson and McAdoo women 
folk (’tis said) finally culminated in a 
cooling-off in the cordiality of the rela- 
tions between the President ar1 his 
son-in-law. Mr. McAdoo, after a few 
months’ rest in California, will start the 
practice of law in New York City, with the avowed 
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purpose of making as much money as possible and mak- 
ing it as rapidly as possible so as to equip him for the 
1920 campaign. A cleavage has occurred, so the gos- 
sipers say, between the Wilson-Burleson faction in the 
Cabinet and the other members, “Bulldoz ’em” Burle- 
son’s maneuvers having disgusted several of the Cabinet 
ministers, who have contempt for the Burleson stripe 
of politics. The November voting has created the feel- 
ing that the present administration is doomed. The 
Republican leaders in Congress, to say nothing of cer- 
tain powerful Democratic leaders, have resolved to push 
President Wilson back into his proper niche in the form 
of Government as laid down in the-Constitution, and will 
not henceforth submit to being ignored or slighted. 
Advocates of the Government ownership of the rail- 
roads (one hears in Washington) have concluded that 
the jig is up. Finally, those permanent residents of 
Washington who did not benefit from the over-running 
of the city by war workers, are heartily glad that the 
exodus has set in. All this is related for what it may 
be worth. 
* * * 


“Reconstruction ts more difficult and dangerous than construc- 
tion or destruction.” Lincoln, with penetrating prophecy, penned 
these words. They are worth noting at this moment. 

* * 2k 


Ford’s valedigtory as president of the Ford Motor Company 
took the form of increasing the minimum wage of his 28,000 men 
from $5 to $6 a day. In his handling of workers Ford is wiser than 
many of his critics. > 

* * * 
The whole railroad problem resolves itself into one 
simple point, namely, some dependable form of guaran- 
tee that the Average well-managed road shall be allowed 
to charge rates that will insure the payment of at 


least a moderate return on the capital 


GUARANTEE invested. That sums up the whole 
OF RATESIS principle involved. Under the old ar- 
NUB OF THE . ; 

RAILROAD rangement, which virtually broke down, 
PROBLEM the Interstate Commerce Commission 


could regulate the rate to death without 
anybody being able to lay prompt and effective check 
upon them. The Commission could and did wield arbi- 
trary powers and regulation without incurring one iota 
of responsibility for results. The railroads now ask that 
a law be placed on the statute books prescribing that a 
reasonable return on capital be guaranteed. The Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, in its elaborate state- 
ment of its recommendations, carefully refrains from 
attempting to present a draft of such a law; on this 
crucial point the executives merely state: “The statute 
itself should provide the rule of rate-making, and should 
require that rates be not only what has been called 
reasonable, but adequate and sufficient to enable the 
carriers to provide safe, adequate and sufficient service, 
to protect existing investment and to attract the new 
capital necessary in the public interest, and, to that end, 
the statute should, among other things, specifically pro- 
vide that the level of rates must properly reflect the cost 
of wages and all other expenses incident to the furnish- 
ing of transportation. : 
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The nub of the whole matter is that in one form or 
another the public must foot the bill for transportation. 
Under Government ownership the public would have 
to either pay a fair price for the $20,000,000,000 worth 
of railway property or guarantee a reasonable interest 
on bonds issued in exchange for the securities now out- 
standing or sold to provide cash payment—incidentally, 
the old-time idea that the Government could borrow 
any such sum as $20,000,000,000 at a low rate of interest 
has been completely exploded by our experience during 
war. The cost of running the roads by the politicians 
and by civil servants could hardly fail to prove greater 
than under private management, while no one argues 
that there would be the same measure of initiative, 
enterprise and progress under a bureaucratic regime. 
To guarantee the roads a proper return on their invest- 
ment while leaving them under private ownership is 
not nearly as revolutionary as it may at first appear. 
Unless capital can earn reasonable wages in railroad 
employment it will simply seek employment elsewhere 
and the nation will drift into a state of transportation 
chaos, to the hurt of every person in the land. The 
railroads are not a lot of philanthropic institutions 
burning with zeal to supply service at a loss. No busi- 
ness service of any kind whatsoever can be permanently 
supplied at a loss; some one has to foot the bill. 


Therefore, whether owners of railroad securities 
are guaranteed a specified percentage of interest or 
dividends, or whether, as recommended, a law be placed 
on the statute books prescribing that the rates fixed 
must enable the companies to earn a fair return, the 
final result is that we must pay for what we get in 
the way of transportation, and unless a fair remunera- 
tion is assured, the owners of the railroads will get from 
under. We cannot do without efficient transportation. 
And we cannot get efficient transportation without 
pledging ourselves to pay a reasonable price for it. 


The executives’ suggestion that a Ministry of 
Transportation be created is sound. The suggestion 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission retain the 
final power to pass upon rates is less sound; it is, indeed, 
astounding in view of what has happened in the past. 
Either the Secretary of Transportation or some properly 
constituted court should have this final authority, for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission forfeited con- 
fidence by its past botching of the entire system of 
railway regulation. How to write a law which will 
at one and the same time guarantee to the roads 
remunerative rates and leave the passing upon rates to 
the Commission, is a conundrum passing the compre- 
hension of the lay mind. Suppose the Commission, 
with its jaundiced views towards the railroads and its 
limitless capacity for bungling, should fix rates which 
did not enable the roads to earn a living profit, what 
check could be placed upon the Commission by the 
Secretary of Transportation? Is the Commission 
again to be given power to bring the railroads to the 
verge of bankruptcy and drive away capital before 
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remedial action can be taken by the Government or 
anyone else? It is significant in this connection that 
the Commission has formally and officially admitted 
that the old arrangement must be dropped, or, rather, 
made over. 

Most of the other recommendations made by the 
Association of Railway Executives are in line with pro- 
gressive public thought. The continuance of many of 
the reforms, in the line of co-operation, instituted under 
Director-General McAdoo is wisely endorsed by the 
operators. The division of the country into a number 
of regions and the creation of regional boards consisting 
of a member from each state in the region, these boards 
to be subsidiary to the Interstate Commission, should 
do something to modify the delicate difficulties asso- 
ciated with state rights, state regulation and state 
pride. The compulsory taking out of Federal charters 
is a step which would appear to be imperative sooner 
or later. 

One of the main immediate tasks of the railroads, 
their representatives, their well-wishers and the un- 
biased members of the country is to explain lucidly to 
the public why the payment of a fair return on rail- 
way capital cannot be avoided permanently and that 
attempts to compel the railroads to operate at a loss 
would inevitably lead to disaster to agriculture, to 
industry, to commerce, to real estate, to employment 
and to wages. If the public can only be given a correct 
view of the whole matter, so that they can grasp the 
fundamental facts, they will not, in the light of their 
full understanding of the subject, object to according 
the railroads legitimate treatment or pursue the illusion 
that efficient transportation can be had for less than 
it costs. 

K ok * 


You who are prosperous, don’t forget that prosperity tends 
to harden. 
* * * 


Lloyd George’s new Cabinet is a revolutionary mixture of 
radical and conservative elements. It is significant that he has 


picked quite a number of business men for important offices. 
ok *K 2k 


I have a son, not quite three years old. At Christmas 
he received the usual variety of toys. He played for 
a few moments with his new automobile; he watched 
with delight his electric trains careering around the 
tracks; he eagerly explored the depths of 
a bountiful Christmas stocking. One 


THE CHILD’S : : 

PET TOY; glittering toy after another, however, 
ARE WE ALL was quickly discarded. Then in the 
CHILDREN? 


recesses of the kitchen he discovered a 
broken egg-beater which had that day 
been thrown into the rubbish can. He rescued it, and 
from then on he would not part with it for a moment. 
All his other toys were as naught. When bedtime 
came he insisted upon having the egg-beater placed on 
his pillow—and insisted likewise on each one of us 
kissing it good-night! To him the cast-off egg-beater 
was more precious than anything and everything on 
or around his Christmas tree. 


Funny and foolish, wasn’t it? 

Yet, how many of us, who are grown up, hug to 
our bosoms things as worthless, as incongruous as the 
egg-beater and neglect other things so much more 
worth while? Was not, indeed, the child wiser than 
some of us? Don’t we usually set our hearts upon the 
tinsel, the showy playthings, the brand-new toys, and 
look with disdain upon the more substantial things of 
life? Somehow I saw in the child’s choice a commen- 
tary upon the attitude and actions of those of us who 
are older. The incident set me moralizing as I kissed 
that egg-beater good-night and beheld the joy it in- 
spired in him. Mayhap you also will find in the inzident 
a text on which to do a little moralizing of your own. 

* ee oe 

Regulation of employment will in time become as vital to the 

employer as at now is to the emplovee. 
* * * 


One task that lies ahead is the education of Americans regarding 
the attractiveness of foreign investments. We are still, to use Mr. 
Vanderlip’s phrase, “a nation of economic illiterates.” 


* * x 
Demobilization is proving more difficult than mobiliza- 
tion. First the dispersing soldiers of the Russian army 
started to plunder in defiance of all law. Then the 
returning Austrian and German armies got out of 
bounds and threw restraint to the winds. 
Now come reports, meager but very 


PERIL IN , o : es 
SLAP-DASH ominous, concerning uprisings among 
—* British troops and rebellious manifesta- 


tions in the navy. The censors have 
permitted us to learn that soldiers sta- 
tioned near London refused to obey orders, broke out 
of camp, marched to one of the war departments, and 
demanded to have their grievances adjusted. What 
did the authorities do? Did they attempt to enforce 
military discipline? No; the malcontents received an 
assurance that not one of them would have a hair of his 
head injured because of his rebeliious conduct. This 
contains an infinitely serious warning tous. The aver- 
age Briton has a higher regard for law than the aver- 
age American. If such incidents are developing in 
England, can we have any confidence that this country 
will not encounter similar experiences? 

The handling of demobilization appears to be the 
cause of the whole trouble. In reality this does not 
embrace the whole truth. True, the trouble springs 
from dissatisfaction over demobilization, but when we 
analyze the mental state of those who are ready to 
break into rebellion we discern an ugly, an ominous, a 
portentous condition. As I see it, the able-bodied fel- 
lows who have risked their lives on the battlefield, 
who have demonstrated their physical powers, who have 
learned how completely the fate of their nation depends 
upon them—as I see it, these men are now saying to 
themselves, “T have as strong a right arm as any duke 
or baron or statesman or employer. I can hold my 


_own with any one of them. They cannot put anything 


over on me any longer. I can stick up for my rights 
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and, by God, I am able to fight for them any day of 
the week. I got precious little consideration before 
the war, but I mean to get more out of life—a larger 
share of things, hereafter. I refuse to be cooped up in 
idleness in tents or barracks any longer. I have finished 
the job we set out to do. It is time to cash in for 
the work we did. No more of the ‘dumb driven cattle’ 
business for me. I am as good and as strong as any of 
those who are ordering us about.” 

Demobilization is being conducted here with great 
celerity, but in slap-dash fashion. Troops are being 
paid off regardless*of whether they have jobs or not. 
Already New York is beginning to be over-run with men 
in search of positions. If such symptoms are already 
manifest, when only a minor part of the army has 
been disbanded, is there not danger that serious trouble 
will arise later? : 

Would it not be possible to allow each soldier the 
option of continuing in the service until he has had 
opportunity to find work? It is not sufficient to give 
*men a chance to re-enlist in the army. It may be that 
very few soldiers would accept the chance to continue 
with the colors temporarily, and it might even become 
necessary to delay discharging those who would other- 
wise be turned adrift to swell the army of unemployed. 
Such a course would also, however, be beset with un- 
pleasant possibilities. The Government should at least 
get into touch with all draft boards and enlist their 
co-operation in restoring men to civil life, a course 
which, it is complained, has not yet been taken. It is 
not sufficient for the Government simply to pay off 
tens of thousands of soldiers each week, regardless of 
consequences. Those who have fought for us feel and 
know that they deserve to be treated considerately, and 
if they are not so treated they may be tempted to 


follow the example set by the soldiery of other nations. 
* * * 


Americanization, incidentally, is one antidote to Bolshevism 
here. * * * 
“Our boys come back feeling that there is only one 
country on the face of the earth. They have learned 
to look upon America and American institutions as God’s 
own handiwork. You will find mighty few Bolshevists 
among them. Every soldier overseas is 
longing to throw kisses to Miss Liberty, 


“NO 7 2 
BOLSHEVISTS and precious few of them will ever want 
AMONG OUR to turn their back upon her again.” 
SOLDIERS” 


This gratifying assurance was given by 
Clark Williams, the well-known New 
York banker, who has just returned from lengthy serv- 
ice as a major in France. He does not fear that the boys 
will want to start anything revolutionary in this coun- 
try. “America looks good to me,” is the general thought 
and expression among our fighters. Compared with 
other lands, they feel that America is a pretty good 
country to live in and a pretty good country to work 
in and progress in. In face of so many warnings and 
wailings, Major Williams’s statement is refreshing and 
encouraging. 
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WALKER D. HINES 


Who succeeds Wiliam G. McAdoo as Director-General of Railroads 


“Every time I eat a full meal, I have a queer, almost 

guilty, feeling,” remarked an American business man 

who has returned after witnessing for months the 

Armenian and other victims of the Turks. ‘The spectre 

. of so many starving souls is constantly 
before me,” he went on. “The cries of 

FEELS GUILTY maimed children ring in my ears. The 

ON EATING ‘ ; 

BIG MEAL sight of women and children whose legs 
and arms had been cut off continually 
rises before me. The misery, the suffer- 

ing, the hunger of so many unhappy people make me 

question my right to enjoy an ample meal. I have 
cut down my living expenses to the limit and contribute 
every dollar possible to aid these unfortunates. I have 
no stomach at present for money-making, for business 
schemes and deals. They seem so paltry in comparison 
with what I have beheld. If the American people could 
see what I have seen, there would be little ostentation 
and extravagance and riotous living until the last one 
of these bleeding and starving women and children had 


been succored.” 
* * * 


“Our task at Paris is to organize the friendship of the world,” 
declares President Wilson. The task of business leaders is to organ- 
ise the friendship of their workers and the public. 

ok ok *k 

At least France appreciates the worth of the war services 
rendered by American business men. She has conferred deserved 
honors upon Seward Prosser, Charles H. Sabin, Charles M. Schwab, 
Alvin W. Krech, William P. Bonbright, and Cass Gilbert. 
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Big Men Doing Big Things 































(Left) 
George I. Christie, of Indiana, recently nominated 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, és expected | to 
play an nm important part in reconstruction activities. 
Mr. istie has done wonderful work in develop- 
ing farm labor interests and in agricultural 
extension activties. 


(Right) 
Basil M. Manly, who has succeeded Frank P. 
Walsh as joint chairman of the War Labor Board. 
Mr. Manly has been doing statistical work for the 
Department of Labor. for several months. 








© Paul Thompson. © Paul Thompson. 


Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts, who has 
been chosen by President Wilson to succeed G. 
W. Anderson as member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Eastman has long been 
active against corporations and is a member of 
the Massachusetts Public Service Commission. 


A new photograph of Vance McCormick, who has 

just resigned the Chairmanship of the Democratic 

National Committee to serve as world trade 
adviser to the American peace delegation. 
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Major O. B. Zim- 
merman of La Grange, 
Illinois, is one of the dis- 
coverers of “Liberty Fuel” “> 
the wonderful new substitute 


for gasoline, which is one of the 
most important products of the war. 
The base of the new oil j ts kerosene, and 
most of the materials used in its manufac- 
ture are a drug on the market. a Zim- na 


merman claims its mileage ber gallon is greater 


© Paul Thompson. than gasoline, and yor? it is ‘safe against premature © International Film Service. 
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A Dream in Process of Realization 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP’S WORLDWIDE ‘PLAN 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The will to extend 
America’s international commerce is strong, 
but the practical, concrete, matter-of-fact 
means are thus far somewhat weak. No plan 
to remedy this in a large way compares in 
interest and importance with the scheme 
which has been evolved by Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York, with its powerful allied organiza- 
tion—the International Banking Corporation. 
Already energetic steps are being taken to 
carry out the novel, comprehen- 
sive program. It was outlined by 
Mr. Vanderlip in a talk to the 
bank’s force and in a letter to the 
managers of branches through- 
out the world. The following 
extracts, giving a clear outline 
of the plan, will be read with 
keen interest not only by those 
engaged in foreign commerce, 
but by every one who realizes 
the importance of developing 
the nation’s business, including 
workers, who stand to benefit 
very directly from such activt- 


ties. 

E plan to have all branches 
W «i the National City Bank 

and the International Bank- 
ing Corporation undertake a larger 
and in some respects a quite new 
service that we hope to develop to 
very important proportions. 

The developmept of nation-wide 
interest in foreign affairs that has 
come with great rapidity since our 
entrance into the war has been 
most pronounced. Almost every 
manufacturer making a product 
that is exportable is beginning to 
turn interested eyes in the direc- 
tion of foreign markets. The 
wider national outlook is indicated 
in innumerable ways, and the 
desire for international informa- 
tion and understanding is met with 
on every hand. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the 
people of the United States have 
pactically been prisoners on this 
continent for four years. All 
general foreign travel has been 
suspended, and for the last year 
any foreign errand not directly 
connected with military operations 
has been most difficult. This in- —~ 
terval, in which there has been practically no 
foreign travel, has, I believe, only repressed 
the desire for it, and with the opening of free 
communications and the quickened national 
interest in foreign conditions it seems reason- 
able to anticipate that there will be a volume 
of foreign travel never before approached. It 
is likely, however, in large measure, to be 
made up of travelers. with more serious pur- 
pose than our old-time crowd of summer tour- 
ists. We believe that there will be a great 
number of Americans going to all parts of the 
world with a serious-minded intention of 
studying conditions, of learning something at 
first hand’ of political, industrial and com- 
mercial conditions. The important inter- 
national position into which the United States 
has immerged seems to have created an in- 


To Dot the World with Offices 
.to Help Business Men 
of All Nations 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
President, National City Bank of New York 


terest quite different from the superficial 
pleasure-seeking motives that for years have 
taken most of our travelers abroad. 

The average American starting on a tour of 
serious observation is apt to be somewhat 
awkward and find himself handicapped. We 
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have had competent guides to art galleries, 
but few to industry. The lack of facility in 
foreign language, the absence of a background 
of experience in foreign trade, the general 
absence of means for being quickly brought 
into touch with the things of serious interest 
that travelers will want to learn about will, 
we believe, create a demand for a new form, 
or at least a new development, of service, and 
it will be internationally importanf that this 
new form of service be promptly organized. 


Two Sides to Foreign Trade 


With all these considerations in view it has 
been decided to develop in each of the branches 
of the National City Bank and of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation a department 
catering directly to the need of travelers, and 


it is expected to supplement this by the estab- 
lishment of a considerable number of agencies 
—perhaps as many as fifty—in points where 
we are not yet prepared to open branches, 
these agencies to be organized and equipped 
especially for this work, but organized also 
for a supplemental side of this work—that is 
to say, a service to foreign manufacturers and 
commercial interests desiring to extend their 
business in the United States. 

With all the growing interest in the United 
States in the development of foreign trade 
we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
are essentially two sides to foreign 
trade. People cannot buy unless 
they also sell. In the main goods 
must be paid for in goods, not 
merely with money or credits. If 
we are greatly to develop our 
foreign business we must greatly 
develop our imports as well as our 
exports. That is especially true 
now that we have become a great 
creditor nation of the world. Other 
people must have the means to pay 
for what they buy here, and we 
must facilitate the exchange of 
goods rather than merely under- 
take to stimulate the exportation 
of products. 

We desire, therefore, to organ- 
ize in each branch an efficient 
bureau, designed on one hand to 
meet all the wants of serious 
American travelers who aim to 
study foreign business affairs and 
on the other to render the most 
active and intelligent service to 
commercial and industrial interests 
in each locality that are desirous 
of extending their operations in 
this country. 

It is our wish that facilities of 
this character be built up to the 
highest possible degree of effi- 
ciency, and to that end we want 
a special bureau in each branch 
that will be keenly alive to 
developing this service. Such a 
bureau should be a combination 
of a super-consul and a tourist 
agency. There should be collected 
in these bureaus attached to exist- 
ing branches and in the new 
agencies that we will establish 
complete local commercial statis- 
tics, full information in regard to 
the character of imports and ex- 
ports, a comprehensive directory 
of the individuals and firms doing 
important business, a list of manu- 
facturers that make goods for ex- 
port where there are manufactories of that 
character, and, in general, classified informa- 
tion in form readily available that will quickly 
place before any traveler the local commercial 
and industrial situation. 

Each bureau should be prepared to furnish 
travelers with competent interpreters and to 
secure for travelers introductions and ‘entrees 
wherever that is desirable and practicable. We 
desire to go further than this, however, and 
to offer to travelers all the services that first- 
class tourist agencies have heretofore offered 
in the way of definite information in regard 
to routes, hotels, railroads or other forms of 
conveyance; in the way of furnishing trans- 
portation, engaging hotel, sleeping car or 
steamship accommodations, and in fact every 
line of service thot. will facilitate the con- 
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veniences, means of observation and comfort 
of travelers. With this kind of service 
developed to the degree of efficiency which we 
desire in every branch and in a considerable 
number of new agencies, established at points 
where there is likely to be an important flow 
of travel, we believe that we can render to this 
country a service of great value, and in turn 
can render to each local community a service 
quite as valuable in regard to developing busi- 
ness in the United States. , 

The growth of the foreign deposits of the 
National City Bank at the home office has 
been remarkable. We believe that the ten- 
dency toward New York as an international 
depository need not be a transitory one. New 
York should in the future be the freest gold 
market in the world, for we have in this coun- 
try one-third of the monetary gold stock of 
the world, and have given a vitality to that 
gold stock through the efficiency of the 
Federal Reserve System which should make 
it, ounce for ounce of gold, the most efficient 
gold reserve base in the world. 


I believe that as’ a country we have not 
clearly seen the two sides to foreign trade. 
We have been a debtor country; we have 
always owed a large sum on balances, and we 
have felt that anything we could do to stimu- 
late our trade while erecting barriers against 
other trade was desirable nationally. It may 
have been—it probably was—but in the future 
foreigners cannot be without means to pay in 
some form. If they have no visible balance 
made up of interest due from us to pay with 
then they must pay either in goods or gold or 
credit. Gold is impossible. We have a third 
of the gold supply of the world here now. 
Credit must be given for a time to those 
nations that cannot send us any goods, but in 
the main if we have a great foreign trade we 
must have a great import trade to exchange 
for our great export trade. Anything we can 
do to facilitate the import side of the trans- 
action is going to be as important to the 
nation, as important to the development of 
foreign business, as anything we can directly 
do here to stimulate exportation of goods. 

Our new plan is going to be a tremendous 
piece of work. It is going to need a great 
number of men and women. I can see no rea- 
son why we should not send mature, able 
women into many of these agencies. I think 
that they could well render services there that 
would be admirable. The limitation on the 
idea is going to be men and women; is going 
to be getting people willing to go abroad com- 
petent to undertake this service. With the 
advent of peace and later on the release of 
men now in the army who have temporarily 
become disconnected with work here, who 
probably have acquired a taste for foreign life 
and who may have made some progress in 
foreign languages, I think it will be possible 
to recruit the ranks that we must fill. But the 
limitation will be the getting of men. 


Functions of Agencies 


Let me picture one of the new agencies or 
a bureau that would be put in each of the 
branches. The agency will be located in a 
city likely to be a point of interest to Ameri- 
cans contemplating an extension of their 
foreign. trade, and also presumably where 
there will be people interested in extending 
their trade to America. The agency should 
occupy an office on the ground floor in an 
easily accessible quarter of the town. It should 
be equipped, first, with an American manager, 
who need not necessarily be a banker. 

What is this manager going to do? What 
is his function? He is going to look over 
this local field, extend his general informa- 
tion and gather accurate statistics in regard 
to the foreign trade, both import and export, 
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in his particular locality: What do they con- 
sume that is made elsewhere? Where does 
it come from? What do they manufacture 
that is exported? What is there that a 
manufacturer or a merchant located in the 
United States and desiring to enter foreign 
trade will be apt to ask in regard to that 
locality ?. From the start we will want a man- 
ager to send us information about the locality 
—information that can be passed on to in- 
quirers here through the Foreign Trade 
Department. In doing that he will get 
acquainted with the men in that field who also 
might be interested in trade in America. He 
will tell them that he is prepared to furnish 
them any information from America about the 
particular line in which they may be inter- 
ested. He will tell them that if they want to 
make a trip to America we will undertake to 
plan it for them. He will tell them who are 
the people in their line of business and where 
they are located; will see that they are 
properly introduced should they come here, 
and we will here generally facilitate any trip 
to this country that the foreigner may wish 
to make. 

On the other hand, the agency manager 
will be prepared to render every service to a 
traveler from America bearing our letter of 
introduction; to furnish him with an inter- 
preter ; to introduce him to the people he wants 
to meet; to tell anybody that is likely to do 
business with him who he is, what is his stand- 
ing, what is his reputation. The agency will 
be prepared to cash his letter of credit, and 
to do any ordinary personal service in the way 
of engaging railroad accommodations or other 
matters that would make the American’s trip 
easy. 


Branch Banks to Serve Customers 


There is a phase of this development that I 
did not clearly see myself when I began to 
plan the work, but as I see more of it I am 
beginning to think it will be one of the most 
important phases. It will be the service that 
the manager of an agency or a branch can 
offer to his native customers in connection 
with all the other branches. This is going to 
be a telephone exchange; it is not going to be 
simply a series of connections running in from 
points in the world to New York. If a mer- 
chant in Milan wants to know something 
about conditions in Buenos Aires, who will be 
in better position to give him that informa- 
tion, to facilitate his contact with the com- 
merce he wants to know, than the City Bank’s 
branch in Milan, communicating directly with 
the City Bank’s branch in Buenos Aires? So 
you can picture a whole net of relationships 
that run not only from the home bank to the 
branch and back again, but run from each 
branch to every other branch. There is now 
no institution that can furnish such compre- 
hensive service. 

We may find that a good many manufac- 
turers think that the business of foreign trade 
is something quite different from domestic 
trade; that it is a sort of Christmas tree, and 
they have just got to reach up and get a pres- 
ent of some profits; that they can use it when 
things are dull and drop it when things get 
busy at home. We may find that even some 
of them think we will undertake to sell their 
goods for them. We will not do anything of 
the kind, and we ought to discourage the man 
who has not the right attitude toward the 
work. Foreign trade is not easy; it is more 
difficult than trade here, and unless a man is 
ready to enter it prepared to spend money, 
prepared to prosecute it with the greatest dili- 
gence during easy times here and hard times, 
during times when he has plenty of domestic 
orders, as well as other times when he has a 
scarcity of domestic orders, then he had better 
keep out of it. The officer he meets should 





be able to talk to him in a way that will give 
him fundamental advice as to whether the field 
is one that he ought to attempt to enter. 

If he decides to enter it he will want to 
know how to sell his goods. We are not go- 
ing to sell his goods for him; we are not going 
to engage to the remotest degree in merchan- 
dising. We can tell him various ways to do 
business. The best way’ is for him to send 
somebody to the most likely foreign territory 
to represent him, to investigate direct, with 
expert knowledge of the article that he manu- 
factures. If he is not prepared to do that we 
ought to be prepared to bring him in touch 
with various agents either here or at the point 
that he expects to develop a trade. 


Information Furnished 


Then if he wants to investigate the situa- 
tion himself or if he wants to send a repre- 
sentative we will be prepared at each point 
where he goes to furnish this service of 
statistics, of personal information, of intro- 
duction, of things that we properly can under- 
take through these agencies or these bureaus 
in the different branches. 

There is a picture of what I see as the 
service to the American manufacturer. 





THE RETURN 


From the grim fields of Flanders they depart, 
With deathless glory gaining their release; 
Give them a welcome from the very heart— 
The boys who bring us back this splendid 
Peace. 


They won the Peace, let ours be the Good- 
will; 
Theirs is the glory, ours the grateful pride; 
Let them come home to find that here they fill 
The place of honor every Christmas tide. 


ok * * 


I believe that each individual must work out 
his own destiny, through his daily activities, 
in association with his fellow-men. 

I believe the individual must so live that in 
the fullness of time, here or hereafter, he will 
perfect his individuality and become the image 
and likeness of God. 

I believe that man’s destiny, so. far as we 
can know it, is to become the manifestation 
of Spirit in individual form. 

I believe that Spirit is Thought—the divine 
origin of all that is,or shall be. 

I believe that Thought creates all things 
through men. 

I believe that through Thought—Creative 
Spiritual Thought—man will reach the spiritu- 
al completion of himself, the fullnes of life, 
the-wholeness of his being, which is God’s in- 
tention. 

I believe that we should begin to strive for 
this perfection on the physical and mental 
plane on which we live on earth. If perfec- 
tion is the ultimate state.of man, which each 
individual must reach here or hereafter, we 
will save time and suffering and gain early and 
lasting happiness by getting on the right road 
here and now.— Joseph H. Appel. 

There is a great voice of humanity abroad 
in the world just now which he who cannot 
hear is deaf. There is a great compulsion of 
the common conscience now in existence 
which, if any statesman resist, will gain him 
the most unenviable eminence in history. We 
are not obeying the mandate of parties or of 
politics. We are obeying the mandate of 


humanity —Woodrow Wilson. 
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Can You Get a Share of This 


ARTICLE II 
Wi ver: shall we sell to Europe when the 


world’s foreign commerce begins to re- 

sume its natural trend? This question 
is of interest to every American, because we all 
make our living in part by producing goods or 
commodities for the foreign market. 

It has been observed that the first movement 
to be expected in our foreign trade after the 
demobilization is largely accomplished is a sort 
of a “starvation spurt” in our exports, meaning 
thereby a sudden and temporary increase based 
upon the starvation of Europe. All European 
countries, and especially the Central Powers, 
are, figuratively speaking, in a starving condi- 
tion, not merely for foodstuffs, but also for ma- 
terials and supplies, such, for example, as copper 
and petroleum products. 

Let us look into some of the principal articles 
of production for which there ought to be a large 
lemand from Europe to supply urgent wants. 
Industries which can sell 
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$13,200,000,000 Damage by War 
Means Heavy Purchases of 
U. S. Materials 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Economic Analyst 


Entente Powers have committed themselves to a 
policy of collecting indemnities from the Cen- 
tral Powers, and this necessitates admitting them 
to the privileges of foreign commerce. Indemni- 
ties can be paid only in merchandise exports in 
the long run—especially as Germany is not a 
producer of gold. Payments can be made in bills 
of exchange, but the bills themselves must ulti- 
mately be taken up by means of merchandise 
exports. Therefore, it is neither premature nor 
unpatriotic to begin to consider the trade benefits 
of commerce with Germany. The governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
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WHAT EUROPE WILL BUY FROM AMERICA 


Here is a total of 500,000 dwellings to be 
built; and the values before the war averaged 
$1,800 apiece in Great Britain, $1,700 in France 
and $1,600 in Belgium. The average value of 
American dwellings as of 1914—exclusive of 
land, of course, in all cases—was about $2,100. 
Thus the dwellings which need to be built at 
once in the above three European countries alone 
would cost even at pre-war values about $880,- 
000,000. Such an amount of building would call 
for about 6,600,000,000 feet of lumber, worth 
$264,000,000. Throughout this article pre-war 
values are meant, because it would be aside from 
the point to enter upon any complicated estimate 
of after-war values and prices. The main thing 
we are seeking to learn is the quantities of some 
of the chief commodities which will be wanted. 

Besides the lumber, these 500,000 dwellings 
will call for about $333,000,000 worth of other 
materials, such as cement, brick, lime, glass, 
paper, hardware, electrical equipment, plumbing 

and paint. The total 





value of -the materials 





heavily to Europe are in 
a better position than 
others ‘to face the peace 
readjustment, because 
their total output and 
sales will be less reduced. 
The wage earners and 
salaried men engaged in 
such industries are for- 
tunate in that their 
wages and salaries will 
be somewhat sustained 
by the European de- 
mand. The = security 
holders of such compa- 
nies will also share the 
benefit. 

It is a foregone ¢on- 
clusion that we shall en- 
joy a large additional 
foreign demand for cot- 
ton. Germany alone for- 


THE THINGS NEEDED 


States to supply. Mr. Clay, our expert on international trade 
problems, has made an exhaustive study of the whole situation, 
and his conclusions will interest every alert American business man. He 
does not deal in generalities, but specifies the nature and the approximate 
amount of the materials and merchandise that will be required by the 
various European countries. The total damage inflicted by the enemy he 
computes at $13,200,000,000. He adds: “If our exports on this account 
should amount to one-sixth of this damage, they would be about 
$2,200,000,000 in all; and if this should be spread over a five to eight year 
period, it would add from $275,000,000 to $440,000,000 at pre-war values 
to our yearly exports. One certainty amid all the uncertainties is that 
this export trade is worth going after. : 


f / ERE is an analysis of the things Europe will call upon the United 


required may be placed 
roughly around $597,- 
000,000. Besides the 
dwellings themselves, a 
large amount of furnish- 
ings, utensils and cloth- 
ing will be in demand. 
‘The cost of furniture 
and utensils alone may 
be placed around $250 
per dwelling at pre-war 
prices, and clothing will 
add another $50, so that 
the total cost of the ma- 
terials for building the 
houses and the furnish- 
ings to put them in shape 
to live in may be esti- 
mated around $747,000,- 
000 





These figures repre- 














sent not the business 





merly bought about 20 
per cent. of our total 
yearly crop. In the calendar year 1913 her pur- 
chases were 2,561,922 bales, in 1912 they were 
2,896,240, and in 1911 2,572,233 bales. Mean- 
while our crop averages about 14,000,000 bales 
per annum. Austria and Belgium will also in- 
crease their purchases; and in these three coun- 
tries there is the greatest dearth of textile ma- 
terials. Germany imports: from abroad nearly 
half as many pounds of wool as of cotton, and 
the war has made these materials so scarce that 
her buying as soon as her foreign commerce is 
opened up will probably for a number of months 
be regardless of her own financial condition. The 
need is so great that she is likely to buy without 
much thought of the price or of her own pov- 
erty. 

Copper is another raw product which we can 
be sure of selling to foreign countries in large 
quantities. Before the war Germany used to 
consume about 259,000 metric tons of copper 
per annum, of which she produced only about 
41,000 herself and imported the balance. In 1913 
we sold her 307,150,761 pounds of copper; and 
while a good deal of this went into preparations 
for war, probably 200,000,000 pounds per annum 
is not too high an estimate of our share in the 
demand of Germany for foreign copper. We 
produce nearly 60 per cent. of the world’s cop- 
per, and there is no doubt but that we shall get 
the benefit of a large part of the buying to be 
done by the Central Powers. 

There can be little doubt even at this early 
Stage that Germany will be readmitted to the 
world’s commerce with but little restriction other 
than ordinary tariff laws. Already most of the 





Belgium have clearly foreshadowed the renewal 
of such commerce. 

Petroleum products are also exceedingly scarce 
in the territory of the Central Powers. We nor- 
mally produce 60 to 65 per cent. of the world’s 
petroleum, whereas Germany produces less than 
1,000,000 barrels per annum, which is totally in- 
sufficient to meet her own requirements. Conse- 
quently, she is a heavy importer. In the typical 
vear before the war she imported over 1,000,- 
000,000 kilograms of petroleum annually, and 
this means more than 323,000,000 gallons. We 
used to sell to her each year about 100,000,000 
gallons of illuminating oil, 25,000,000 gallons of 
lubricating oil, and smaller quantities of gasoline 
and other petroleum products. Her nearby 
sources are Russia and Roumania. and these are 
insufficient, Russia is the world’s next largest 
producer; but the political chaos there will tend 
for a time at least to enlarge our foreign mar- 
ket for petroleum. 

However. when one thinks of after-war for- 
eign trade his mind instinctively dwells upon the 
materials, machinery and suvplies for the re- 
building of France and Belgium. Undoubtedly 
during the first few years at least our producers 
and exnorters. if thev are alert. will obtain a con- 
siderable business of this kind. The rebuilding 
of the dwelling houses alone will call for large 
amounts of materials. According to latest esti- 


mates there were destroved about 350,000 dwell- 
ings in France and 100,000 in Belgium: and ner- 
hans the new buildine to he done in Great Brit- 
ain immediately may be estimated around 50,000 
dwellings. 


which is going to be 
thrown into our lap, but rather the total market 
in which we ought to be able to compete with 
good advantage. Naturally these countries im- 
port from many producers besides the United 
States. Before the war about 20 per cent. of 
the British imports came from the United States, 
while our share in the French market was 
around 9 per cent., and in the Belgian market 
about 4 per cent. In all three combined we had 
a share of about 14% per cent.; and consider- 
ing our cordial relations arising out of our par- 
ticipation in the war, it does not seem over-op- 
timistic to suppose that our share in these mar- 
kets in the coming years should be between 15 
and 20 per cent. 

Particularly is this likely to be true in view 
of the nature of the damages done in Conti- 
nental Europe, and the kinds of the goods 
wanted. The greatest damage of all has been 
done to factories and manufacturing plants in 
both France and Belgium. The portion of 
France immediately occupied by the enemy was 
the great industrial section. It was as if an in- 
vading foe had come here and quickly obtained 
possession of a strip of territory 100 miles deep 
running along the Atlantic Coast from Boston 
to Baltimore, and taking in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Consequently the damage to plants is 
enormous, especially in France. 

Estimates of these damages to the buildings 
alone, not counting the equipment, materials and 
supplies. vary between $2,000,000,000 and 
$2,500,000,000. The reconstruction of these 
buildings will call for vast amounts of cement, 
lime steel and lumber; and the manufacturing 
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plants are the industrial life of the nations, so 
that they will have to be rebuilt at once, even 
if the money to do it has to be borrowed. We 
should especially profit by the demand for steel, 
lumber and factory equipment. To be sure, 
France and Great Britain can greatly increase 
their output of steel when normal conditions 
are restored; but they cannot well afford to wait 
for such restoration before rebuilding producing 
plants. Meanwhile we ought to share largely 
in the market. 

In this country before the war the require- 
ments for building steel were heavy. Including 
structural shapes, nail plates, bars for reinforced 
concrete, and cast iron pipe and plumbing, they 
apparently amounted to not less than 4,000,000 
tons in prosperous years. In the case of pro- 
ductive buildings, such as factories, shops and 
office buildings, the amount of steel used was 
about one ton for every $165 of building costs. 
At this ratio it would take over 17,000,000 tons 
of steel to repair the war damages to buildings 
in France, Belgium and Great Britain. How- 
ever, these countries do not use steel in buildings 
so freely as we do, and probably 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 tons will be sufficient. Furthermore, 
one must have always in mind the fact that all 
these demands for materials will be spread over 
a period of years. 

The equipment, not only of the destroyed 
buildings and factories in Belgium and in the 
war zone, but also the buildings which were 
left standing, was very largely ruined or carried 
away. Both French and German authorities have 

- given out figures from which one may estimate 
the damage to equipment; it is believed that the 
loss to France and Belgium is about $1,300,- 
000,000. This includes all manner of machinery 
and appliances; and we are the world’s greatest 
producers of machinery. France is in need of 
equipment for operating mines, metal industries, 
smelting plants and rolling mills, textile mills, 
paper mills, potteries, sugar factories, and plants 
for the manufacture of food products, chemicals 
and leather, particularly equipment for mines, 
metal industries, food factories and textile mills. 


Great Demand for Steel 


As to railway equipment, it is doubtful if we 
shall enjoy any very big foreign market, since 
during the war we have been exporting heavily 
to these countries. They have bought large 
amounts of cars and locomotives to use for war 
purposes, and these will soon be available for 
commerce. Presumably, however, large amounts 
of steel rails will be needed. A member of the 
French Mission has said that practically all the 
French railways in German hands will have to 
be rebuilt because of their mutilated condition. 
About 16 per cent. of the railroad mileage of 
France fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
besides this there was considerable damage in 
Belgium. If the damage to tracks should av- 
erage 15 per cent. for the two countries, it would 
mean about 8,295 miles of track, and this would 
call for more than 875,000 tons of rails. Even 
if the requirements should be only half of this, 
it would be a big order. 

Certainly a great demand for steel will be felt, 
and the main question for our steel companies 
is how much of the market they can get. Great 
Britain during the war lost 9,031,828 gross tons 
of shipping, and built 4,342,296, so that she is 
still short of 4,689,532 tons, or would be but for 
the foreign ships which she has bought. Belgium 
lost about 135,000 tons, and France about 1,175,- 
300 tons. These figures are all in “gross tons,” 
and to change them to terms of “deadweight 
tons,” which is the standard of measure recently 
used by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, they 
should be increased by about 75 per cent. Ty 
rebuild Great Britain’s net loss of ships wou. 
require about 3,280,000 tons of steel, including 
the ship plates, the fabricated steel, and the steel 
contents of the engines and equipment. To re- 
build such portions of the French and Belgian 
merchant marines as have not already been re- 
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built would call for about 560,000 tons more, 
making 3,840,000 tons or thereabouts in all. 

Besides these things a lot of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles should be in demand. Something likc 
$45,000,000 of farm equipment was taken by 
the enemy from French and Belgian farmers, and 
this ought to foreshadow a good foreign market 
for our,producers of agricultural machinery. 

The French stock of animals also has been 
terribly depleted. Since the beginning of the 
war she has lost more than 2,000,000 horses and 
mules, 2,500,000 cattle, 6,000,000 sheep, 500,000 
goats, and 3,000,000 swine. This shortage should 
help the already great prosperity of the Ameri- 
can farmer, and may incidentally foreshadow 
continued high meat prices. 

Still further, there should be a big demand for 
materials and supplies of all kinds. This means 
general merchandise, which term includes prac- 
tically everything that is sold by wholesale and 
retail dealers. The French, British and Belgian 


loss in materials and supplies not included above 
is estimated at around $1,125,000,000 and this 
does not include any part of the cargoes which 
sank with the ships. The total damages done 
by Germany and Austria to France, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Roumania, Serbia and Russia, in- 
cluding fines, may be estimated at $13,200,000,000 
at pre-war values, and much of this represents 
actual property destruction. 

How much export-trade we shall derive from 
the reconstruction and replacement cannot be 
estimated, because there are too many uncertain 
factors. Yet it is worth while to reflect that if 
our exports on this account should amount to 
one-sixth of this damage, they would be about 
$2,200,000,000 in all; and if this should be spread 
over a five to eight year period, it would add 
from $275,000,000 to $440,000,000 at pre-war 
values to our yearly exports. 

One certainty amid all the uncertainties is that 
this export trade is worth going after. 


A British View of Forbes Magazine 


From “Impressions,” by its famous editor, G. E. Whitehouse 


pleasure at the opportunity of printing a 

photograph of B. C. Forbes. But “pleas- 
ure” isn’t exactly the word to use. I would al- 
most prefer to say “sympathy,” not in the senti- 
mental, gushy, pathetic sense, but rather in the 
spirit of human understanding. B. C. Forbes 
is first of all distinguished by the fact that he 
is a Scot, whilst I am only an Englishman, natu- 
ralized by seven years’ residence in Scotland’s 
beautiful capital. He is a Scot who has become 
Americanized, and where can you find a better 
combination for usefulness? The native dour- 
ness of a Scot allied to the enterprise of Amer- 
ica is something which is absolutely irresistible, 
something which gnarantees success. 

B. C. Forbes is a specialist in finance; not nec- 
essarily an operator in big deals, but a student 
of methods and practices, an explorer into the 
intricacies of the. cash side of commerce, who 
gives out the results of his research in a form 
which everybody can understand and find inter- 
esting. Not only does he watch the technicalities 
of stockbroking and explain his watchfulness in 
interesting narrative, but he studies big business 
men—finds out why they are big and wealthy, 
and passes on the information to all those who 
have ideals and aspirations and ability, that they 
may be inspired to go out and do likewise. One 
of his greatest accomplishments is in getting the 
fifty biggest and most powerful men in America 
to explain in detail exactly how they attained 
their present positions. These are printed in one 
of the most valuable books ever published, with 
the title “Men Who Are Making America.” The 
most wonderful thing about these men is that 
there is no repetition of formula for success. 
Each one of the fifty gained his position through 
different causes, though certain fundamentals 
may be similar. The great thought it inspires 
is that your circumstances and mine are both full 
of possibilities if we can work them round to 
meet our aims. 


M: first thought was to express a personal 


Writes on Concrete Subjects 


B. C. Forbes is a journalist who writes on con- 
crete subjects. He is likewise an editor and the 
owner of a magazine which bears his own name. 
Wherefore my use of the word “sympathy,” for 
two-thirds of “Forbes Magazine” breathes ex- 
actly the same spirit as does “Impressions.” We 
have a regular mutual practice of quoting one 
another, and nothing disappoints me more than 
to get a number of “Forbes Magazine” which has 
no reference to something which appeared in this 
publication. 

Every day brings me nearer to the appointment 
I have with B. C. Forbes to spend a good time 


together talking over things and comparing notes, 
that each of us may go along with a still better 
understanding, each of us striving in our sphere 
to spread the gospel of better business. ~ 


Correctly Interprets America 


B. C. Forbes is only thirty-eight years old. He 
started as a farmer’s boy, became a reporter, 
graduated to college, and soon became a sub- 
editor. He went to South Africa as correspond- 
ent in the Boer War, and whilst he was there 
helped to start a daily newspaper which to-day is 
the most influential in that country. Then he 
reached New York, and after rendering great 
help to newspaper proprietors, he began to spe- 
cialize on magazine and book writing, dealing 
with finance and business in easy style. 

He is one of the men who correctly interprets 
America in printed form, and we must thank him 
for that. 





Enable a man or woman to save a few hun- 
dred dollars and let the money be invested in 
securities and see what a sobering effect it will 
have upon sentiments previously revolution- 
ary. One hundred dollars saved by thrift is 
more conducive to worthy manhood than the 
prospect of a thousand dollars from a national 
pension fund. 

1. s.6 

While the railroads of the United States may 
have mistakes to answer for, they have creat- 
ed the most effective; useful, and by far the 
cheapest system of land transportation in the 
world. This has been accomplished with very 
little legislation and against an immense vol- 
ume of opposition and interference growing 
out of ignorance and misunderstanding. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that in the past 
history of this country the railway, next after 
the Christian religion and the public school, 
has been the largest single contributing factor 
to the welfare and happiness of the people.—- 
James J. Hill. 

* * * 

Blessed the man and woman able to serve 
cheerfully in the second rank—a big test— 
Mary Slessor. 

* * 

Young people, young people, confine your- 
selves to those methods, sure and powerful, 
of which we as yet know only the first secrets ; 
and all, however noble your career, never per- 
mit yourselves to be overcome by skepticism, 
both unworthy and barren; neither permit the 
hours of sadness Which pass over a nation to 
discourage you. Live in the serene peace of 
your laboratories and your libraries. 

—Louis Pasteur. 
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AS JAMES SPEYER READS THE FUTURE 


N order to enjoy real and lasting prosperity, 
bringing contentment and happiness to the 
greatest number of our people, we must have 

Peace abroad. 

Peace at home. 

We are grateful that the war has come to an 
end. The New Year seems to promise a period 
of peace abroad. It will depend, however, on 
the vision and wisdom of the statesmen at pres- 
ent in charge of their nations’ destinies whether 
this era of peace abroad is going to be of long 
duration, or whether the old national ambitions 
and rivalries—political, economic and commer- 
cial—will lead to a repetition of the history of 
the past, namely, alliances and balances of pow- 
er, finally ending in bloody strife and misery. 

Our President, representing our people, has 
courageously taken the lead in an effort to bring 
ibout a new and better order of things. Not only 
those who have suffered irreparable losses, but I 
am sure the great masses of men and women in 
all countries are with him, and pray for his suc- 
cess. The people of all nations want to be re- 
lieved of the burden cf armaments, and feel that 
their own individual welfare is bound up with 
the realization of our President’s humanitarian 
aims, so that this war, which has been won, will 
bring them one of the most important fruits of 
victory—to end wars, as far as this may be hu- 
manly possible. 

In the meantime, we know that time alone can 
heal the wounds and obliterate the antagonisms 
which have been created, and it is our high privi- 
lege to contribute in no small degree to this end. 
Our nation is also fortunate that it can help in 
repairing the financial and material losses and 
fill some of the gaps caused. 

We are able to supply raw materials and food- 
stuffs, of which for some time to come Europe 
is and must be in urgent need. This, if nothing 
else, should ensure employment for our own peo- 
ple, and industrial and commercial activity; but 
in order to get the Fal advantage and benefit of 
this activity (which is bound to come, possibly 
after a short period of transition), we must have 
peace at home; that is, the relations of what is 
called “capital” and “labor” must rest on a fai 
basis, and unnecessary and destructive disturb- 
ances must be avoided. 

It has come to be recognized that the price of 
labor (wages) is not regulated solely by supply 
ind demand. Labor is performed by men and 
women who, as living human beings, are entitled 
to consideration outside of “supply and demand” 
if the well-being of the nation is to be advanced. 
Of course, in this age of keen international com- 
etition in industry, it will be difficult for any 
me country to set up a higher standard of living 
ind maintain it permanently by itself. 


Labor Conditions Must Be Regulated 


It is, therefore, much to be desired, in the in- 
terest of all, and especially of the working peo- 
ple, that at the great international conference at 
Versailles the industrial nations may reach bind- 
ng agreements as to the hours of work per day 
or per week, as to minimum wages, as to women 
ind child labor, etc., because it seems to me that 
mly in this way can’ such a standard of living 
of the working people be established and main- 
tained by any one country without its industries 
being beaten by those of countries with less ad- 
anced and humanitarian views. 

The last fifty years have seen a marvelous 
vrowth of industry and the development of me- 
chanical devices, resulting in great material bene- 
fits to the masses of the people. The next fifty 
vears, I believe, will witness a great develop- 
ment, through legislation or otherwise, in the 
well-being, as. regards health, safety and general 
living conditions, of the individual employed in 
industry. 


No Lasting Prosperity Without 
Peace at Home, Noted 
Banker Declares 
“By JAMES SPEYER 


It is to be regretted that during the last four 
years capital and labor have had to be largely em- 
ployed to produce things which are of little or no 
economic value—in fact, to produce things and 
material destined to destroy human life and prop- 
erty. This destruction has been appalling, and it 
will take the combined efforts of both labor and 





JAMES SPEYER 


The head of the famous international 
banking house of Speyer & Co. is recognized 
as a high authority on financial, railroad and 
industrial subjects. He points out in this 
thoughtful article what “capital” actually 
stands for and also what “labor” really 
means. To insure comfortable living condi- 
tions for workers here and in other countries 
he urges that the Peace Conference should 
reach “binding agreements as to the hours of 
work per day or per week, as to minimum 
wages, as to women and child labor, etc.” 
He believes that for some time both labor 
and capital will command a higher price. 


capital, for many years, to make good what has 
been thus wasted. 

For the present, not only labor, but also capital, 
will command a higher price. 

As the term “labor” is commonly used to rep- 
resent millions of working men, so it should be 
borne in mind that the word “capital” does not 
really represent a thing, nor a few very rich men, 
but it means, in civilized countries, the savings of 
men and women of comparatively moderate 
means, which they have invested, either directly 
or indirectly, in industrial undertakings giving 
employment to millions. 

Those investors, be they saving bank deposi- 
tors, life insurance policy-holders, owners of rail- 
road and public utilities securities, etc., be they 
large or small, have during the last few years 
not been shown as much consideration as is neces- 
sary for the country’s prosperity and develop- 
ment. 

I think the people of our country have come 
to realize that there must be a change, because it 
is impossible for “labor” to prosper if “capital” 
is deprived of its fair return. The higher cost of 
the necessities of life, which was a good and 
sufficient reason for raising wages, is also a good 


. ditions foreign to our national life. 


and sufficient reason to insure to those who have 
been able tossave and invest a higher return on 
their investment. 

The problem of finding employment for men 
and women who were temporarily working in war 
industries, and for the men who have been serv- 
ing the country in our army and navy, is now 
uppermost in people’s minds. In this connection, 
the improvement of railroad credit and encour- 
agement of capital to be invested in this impor- 
tant industry is of prime importance. We all 
know that there have been periods in our coun- 
try’s life when everyone who was willing to 
work found employment at good wages, when 
there was, in fact, a labor shortage. During the 
last four years we have developed on a large 
scale a new industry—shipbuilding—-while at the 
same time the usual flow of immigration has en- 
tirely stopped. 


Look Ahead with Confidence 


We all realize that our country comes out of 
the war with enhanced prestige—the great cred- 
itor nation of the world. Therefore, considering 
our country’s natural resources and our people’s 
energy, there is no reason why there should not 
be work for all, provided we follow the common- 
sense policy to let “capital” as well as “labor” 
have a fair return. 

The American people in an incredibly short 
time adjusted themselves to war conditions, con- 
The accom- 
plishment of these results has astounded the civi- 
lized world. Certainly we will be able to read- 
just ourselves to normal peace conditions, and to 
resume our usual life and activities. For the 
immediate future, the return for both capital and 
labor is likely to remain high, but the time will 
come when in due course, through reduction in 
the price of the necessities of life, and through 
natural causes, wages, as well as the income on 
savings, will become more normal again. 

Every American has more reason than ever 
before to look with confidence to the future, in 
the belief that American commonsense and fair- 
ness will prevail towards both “capital” and 
“labor,” so that while we have “Peace Abroad,” 
we shall also have “Peace at Home,” with good- 
will towards all men. 





A PRAYER FOR EVENING 


“Lord, receive our supplication for this 
house, family and country. Protect the inno- 
cent, restrain the greedy and the treacherous, 
lead us out of our tribulation into a quiet land. 

“Look down upon ourselves and upon our 
absent dear ones. Help us and them, prolong 
our days in peace and honor. Give us health, 
food, bright weather and light hearts. In what 
we meditate of evil, frustrate our will; in 
what of good, further our endeavors. Cause 
injuries to be forgotten and benefits to be 
remembered. 

“Let us lie down without fear and awake 
and arise with exultation. For His sake, in 
whose words we now conclude.”—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

. & = 

“T am an old man and have had many 
troubles, but most of them never happened.” 
When the world seems dark and you seem 
to see trouble ahead—read the above. 

* * -* 

The rules of action that guided Lincoln were 
the rules of ordinary Sense and Humanity. 
The best investment that any Business House 
can make is to gather together the simple 
rules of conduct that guided Lincoln, and have 
them Printed, Framed and Hung, before the 
faces of every one of its Employees.—George 
Matthew Adams. 
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HEN a corporation looks around for a 

new president, a congregation for a new 

minister, a housewife for a new servant, 
a newspaper for a new reporter, a firm for a 
new clerk, a state for a new Senator, a s*1per- 
intendent for a new foreman, a college for a new 
professor, what is the one test applied? Who is 
it each seeks to find? 

Usefulness is the final, determining test. All 
endeavor to choose the one who will prove most 
useful in the position. 

Every aim and end of society, of the world, 
is to piocuce men and women who.will be use- 
ful, who will be helpful, who will be able to serve 
mankind. 

Success is no longer measured by the number 
of a man’s millions—men of the stripe of Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, the late Anthony N. Brady, Jesse 
Livermore, George Gould, Charles S. Mellen, 
James R. Keene, James N. Patten, Joseph Leiter, 
Samuel P. Colt, Charles G. Gates, although their 
names are identified with wealth, are no longer 
looked upon as genuinely successful men. 

Success has come to be measured by a man’s 
usefulness to the world. 

Genuine success is nothing but usefulness. 

The business giant who builds up a great, hon- 
est, serviceable industry; the poet who exalts 
men’s souls; the promoter who constructs a need- 
ed railroad; the singer who brings us to a real- 
ization of the sublimity of music—all can be in 
the highest degree useful and helpful to the 
world. 

Usefulness is as many sided as life itself. 

The office-boy can be as near one hundred per 
cent. useful in his own sphere as Vail or Edison 
or Farrell or Vanderlip in his. 

These notably successful men are where they 
are to-day because of their usefulness, because 
of the value of their work, because of the extent 
of the services they have rendered. The Bell 
Telephone Company was in a hopeless hole when 
it importuned Theodore N. Vail to come and res- 
cue it. What Edison has done for mankind we 
all know. The U. S. Steel Corporation presi- 
dency was awarded James A. Farrell largely be- 
cause he had extended its business to every coun- 
try on the globe. That the National City Bank 
and its allied interests to-day transcend in magni- 
tude all rivals is due chiefly to the far-sighted- 
ness and prodigious energy of Frank A. Vander- 
lip. , 

What is the purpose of education? 

Ts it not to enable boys and girls to become 
useful men and women, creditable, purposeful, 
right-minded citizens? 

To succeed, one must learn how to be useful. 


‘Great rewards (with rare exceptions) only fol- 
low great services. 

We cannot attain maximum success unless we 
have chosen the work in which we can be most 
useful, the work we can do best, the work to 
which we can give our whole, eager beings. 

Says John D. Rockefeller on this subject: “If 
I were to give advice to a young man starting out 
in life, I should say to him: If you aim for a 
large, broad-gauged success, do not begin your 
business career, whether you sell your labor or 
are an independent producer, with the idea of 
getting from the world by hook or crook all you 
can. In the choice of your profession or your 
business employment, let your first thought be: 
Where can I fit in so that I may be most effec- 
tive in the work of the world? 
lend a hand in a way most effectively to advance 
the general interests? Enter life in such a spirit, 
choose your vocation in that way, and you have 
taken the first step on the highest road to a large 
success. Investigation will show that the great 
fortunes which have been made in this country, 
and the same is probably true of other lands, 
have come to men who have performed great and 
far-reaching economic services—men who, with 
great faith in the future of their country, have 
done most for the development of its resources.” 

Providence bestows a benediction upon useful- 
ness but imposes an inexorable sentence upon use- 
lessness. 

Even in the animal kingdom we clearly see 
this rule in operation: animals which cannot be 
made to yield some useful service to man, or con- 
tribute in some way to the comfort of man, tend 
gradually, steadily, relentlssly towards extinc- 
tion. 

The useful survive. 

Ts not this an encouraging reflection ? 

Would any other law be fair, or even feasible ? 

Does it not inspire us to exert ourselves, to 
bestir ourselves, to cultivate all our powers of 
will and body, to press courageously, intelligently, 
enthusiastically onward and upward? 

Is it not just that the wages of idleness is 
penury, the wages of sloth unhappiness, the 
wages of carelessness failure? 

If the reward for uselessness and for useful- 
ness were the same, whither would mankind 
trend? 

The longer we live and the deeper we think, 
the more clearly do we see the unvarying justice 
running through the eternal laws meted out by 
God to man. 

The mills may grind slowly, but they grind 
unerringly. 

The Kaiser’s consuming ambition was not to 


Where can I. 


be useful, but to be an all-powerful autocrat, 
the master, not the servant, of the human race. 

Edison’s impelling ambition never was to amass 
a huge fortune, but to evolve inventions which 
would be of practical value to the world. 

To-day we see a crownless Kaiser and an Edi- 
son wearing a crown of imperishable fame. 

“Whenever I see an office-boy who is con- 
stantly on tip-toe, eager to render some service, 
I take note of him, for I know he is likely to 
succeed,” H. P. Davison, the ex-office-boy who 
is now the leading partner of J. P. Morgan, once 
remarked to me. 

Time and time again when I have asked the 
foremost business figures in the United States 
to give a recipe for young men anxious to suc- 
ceed, their answer has enunciated this dominant 
principle: 

“Make yourself so indispensable that your em- 
ployer canont afford to let you go.” 

To become indispensable you must become 
useful—useful to the supreme limit of your abil- 
ity and capacity. 

Is not that, indeed, the sum and substance 
of the whole matter? 

The firm or corporation that wants a junior 
clerk selects the office-boy who is calculated to 
fill the position most efficiently. 

The steel mill manager who wants a superin- 
tendent picks the foreman or other worker who 
is likely to prove the most useful filler of the 
job—E. E. Slick, the genius who presides over 
Cambria Steel and is now striving to build up 
the Midvale combination, regularly visits de- 
partment after department of his plants with his 
eyes constantly on the lookout for men who are 
making themselves unusually useful; he has 
taken a man from the ranks and raised him to a 
position of great responsibility chiefly because 
the man has exhibited in very notable degree his 
keenness to make himself useful beyond the point 
covered by his pay envelope. 

In order to become useful there must first be 
the desire to be useful. 

Then desire must be followed by effort, by 
action, by exertion, by brain-sweat and, if need 
be, by body-sweat. Mere aspiration is futile un- 
less backed up by perspiration. Dreams may be- 
come as opium if no atempt be ever made to 
fashion and hammer them into acts. 

Let your life’s goal be not great .wealth or 
great fame, but great usefulness; the wealth and 
the fame will in time come in exactly that meas- 
ure best suited to our make-up. 

“A sense of duty performed to the utmost of 
one’s power is worth more than a bank-roll swol- 
len by selfish, greedy plotting and planning. 
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Who will hereafter have the more enviavie 
conscience, and hence the deeper happiness, the 
self-centered millionaire who piled. up his wealth 
on the “caveat emptor” principle, or the soldier 
who bared his breast on the battlefront in de- 
fence of righteousness? 

False standards are crumbling. 
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Not how much money a man has is to. weigh 
in the scale of things hereafter, but what he is, 
what he does. 

Is his shoulder to the wheel of progress ? 

Or is he stealing a ride on the bang wagon? 

Is he exerting himself to be useful ? 

Or is he merely an encumbrance? Is he a hog? 
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There is coming a re-shuffling of the cards. 

Just as the*young man who aspires to attain 
success must have as his cardiffal aim, as his chart 
and compass, the desire to be useful, so older 
men who arg now rated as conspicuously success- 
ful must prove their title to usefulness. 

in the final analysis, only usefulness counts. 
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What the world craves today is a more 
spiritual and less formal religion. To the man 
or woman facing death, great conflict, the big 
problems of human life, the forms of religion 
are a hollow mockery, the spirit an impreg- 
nable fortress. I plead not for a modification 
of form, but for its subordination to the spirit; 
not for the abolishing of ordinances, but for 
their voluntary rather than obligatory observ- 
ance; not that these solemn rites should be 
set aside, but that they should be entered into 
as a sacred privilege, an act of loving con- 
secration, rather than submitted to as an 
enforcible law. So and so only will-their real 
beauty and meaning be understood and their 
true purpose realized—John D. Rockefeller, 
a * * * 

Suffering we cannot avoid, for suffering 
there ever must be: still does it rest with our- 
selves to choose what our suffering shall bring. 

-Maeterlinck. 

* * “ 

Never leave a job as a failure—that is the 
best rule to follow when you get the Weary 
Willie feeling. 

3uck up. Don’t be a gipsy. Grapple with 
your evil star. Do better. Work harder. 
\nd please remerfiber that this magazine is 
published to teach people how to succeed— 
not how to quit. 

* 

I always stood on my own feet, always re- 
lied upon myself. It is really a detriment to 
have anyone behind you. When you depend 
upon yourself you know that it is only on your 
merit that you will succeed. Then you will 
discover your latent powers, awake to your 
manhood, and are on your mettle to do your 
utmost. It is a very good motto to depend upon 
yourself. I am a great believer in self-reliant 
manliness, which is manhood in its noblest form. 
The essence of success. 

There was one thing that I discovered very 
early—that it would be well to make myself in- 
dispensable, instead of continually looking at the 
clock. Employers appreciate to the full men who 
may be trusted to carry out their work as if they 
were working for themselves, and endeavoring 
to carve out fortunes. 

When I first went to work for Mr. Carnegie I 
had over me an impetuous, hustling man. It 
was necessary for me to be up to the top notch 
to give satisfaction. I worked faster than I 
otherwise would have done, and to him I at- 
tribute the impetus that I acquired. My whole 
object in life then was to show him my worth 
and to prove it. I thought and dreamed of noth- 
ing else but the steel works. In consequence, I 
becomes his assistant. I attribute my first great 
success to hard and active work. I found that 
those who were quickest were those to be pro- 
moted.—Charles M. Schwab. 

‘+ = * 


Be Strong! ° 

It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 

Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song. —Maltbie D. Babcock. 


‘BE HUMBLE, O AMERICA 


Be humble, O America! Let not 

The idle boast, the weak vainglory, blot 

The fair white page of our achievement. Let 
Us not in this triumphant hour forget 

The years we, hesitating, held aloof, 

While Nations trembled ’neath the cloven hoof. 


Forget not Belgium! With unerring blow 
She hurled her slender body ’gainst the foe, 
And, bleeding, writhing, paid the awful toll, 
To save a world and her imortal soul. 


Forget not France! Unfaltering she came, 

Unfurled her banner, crying Freedom’s name. 

For four long years she flashed her fiery sword, 

And checked the onslaught of that barbarous 
horde. 

Bare are the fields where sleep her hallowed 
dead, 

But God has planted poppies on each bed. 


Forget not Britain! With her little band 

Of “Old Contemptibles” she took her stand, 

And fearless, faced an overwhelming foe, 

Met thrust with thrust and blow with furious 
blow, 

Till, spent with toil, yet heeding still the call, 

She smiled at Death, her back against the wall. 


Be humble, O America! Our dead 
Lie proudly side by side with those who bled 
That Liberty might live. Be it our pride 
We came not quite too late, but turned the 
tide, 
And led the way to Victory! Thank God 
That in that bloody past we, too, have trod; 
That in Gethsemane we, too, have stood; 
That of that consecrated, crimson flood, 
That spread beneath the shrapnel’s blighting 
show’rs, 
One splendid, brave, redeeming drop was ours. 
—Vilda Sauvage Owens in New York Times. 
* *k x 

Greatness comes most frequently to those 
who are modest, polite and fair. If you prac- 
tice these simple virtues; remember that they 
are not only best for you in every day life, 
-but that they put you in the running for such 
distinction as there is—Ed. Howe. 

a. 


Concentrate all your thoughts upon the 
work in hand. The sun’s rays do not burn until 
brought to .a focus.—Alexander Graham Bell. 

. oe 


Distraction isn’t really good for a man if he 
wants to reach a goal. No salesman ever got 
very far by carrying too many side lines. The 
poorest sort of monopoly for any man to 
undertake is a monopoly of goat-feathers.— 
Ellis Parker Butler. 

* * * 


The history of the world can be summarized 
in a single sentence. Man called man “mas 
ter” and there was tyranny; man called man 
“brother” and there was freedom.—Senator 
Morris Sheppard. 


Every healthy man and woman is as free as 
a bird to do whatever he or she chooses to do 
in this world. If a man says he would rather 
go fishing than stay at the desk, his statement 
is untrue, for if he stays at the desk he would 
rather stay at the desk. The reason for that 
is because he has fear. He hopes to go fishing 
someday, or the choice of the desk would be- 
come intolerable. People who struggle hardest 
for social prominence are the ones who most 
fear it will not be accorded them. In all rela- 
tions of life we find practically the same thing. 
Is there anything you would like to do? You 
are free as a bird to do it. Fear alone pre- 
vents.—Robert T. Morris, M. D. 
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Hear one man before you answer, several 
before you decide——Danish Saying. 
_ . * 


Fears as to the labor situation, fears about 
the spread of socialism and kindred doctrines 
do not trouble me. The only apprehension I 
might have would be with regard to the con- 
solidation of control of the great public inter- 
ests of the country in the authorities of the 
Government itself. These interests are vast 
and wide reaching and control the well-being 
of millions of men, such interests as the rail- 
roads and the telegraph as well as others. I 
should be sorry tu see these things put under 
the direction of any Federal Administration. 
The men employed in these industries and util- 
ities would form the preponderating interest 
in any administration and would tend to a per- 
petuation of power.—Cardinal Gibbons. 

°* © « 


It is vitally important that the Treasury 
should continue in a most energetic way the 
sale of War Savings Stamps and Certificates. 
Among the valuable and much needed lessons 
we have partly learned from the war is that of 
thrift and intelligent expenditure. Thrift 
helped to win the war and will help us to take 
full advantage of a victorious peace. It is, 
therefore, imperative that we do not relax into 
old habits of wasteful expenditure and impera- 
tive that the habit of reasonable living (on 
the part of those of both large and small 
means), so easily acquired during the war pe- 
riod, be continued.—Secretary Glass. 

a oe: 

Many persons have spoken to me about Kip- 
ling’s work, and remarked how wonderful a 
thing is the fact that such achievements could 
have been possible for a man comparatively so 
young. I say, not at all. What do we find 
when we investigate? Simply that Kipling 
began working on a newspaper when he was 
only thirteen years of age, and he has been 
toiling ever since. So, you see, even that case, 
when we get at the inner facts, confirms my 
theory, that every man must be “tried in the 
fire,” as it were. He may begin early or late, 
and in some cases the fight is longer than in 
others, but of one thing I feel sure—that there 
is no short-cut to permanent, self-satisfying 
success in literature, or anything else.—James 


Whitcomb Riley. 
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ABOR leaders are coming forward with 
L very definite demands as to “the reward 

of labor for its part in winning the war.” 
With the Government retiring from the posi- 
tion of the greatest employer in the country, 
organized labor is anxious that the benefits 
which were received during the war period 
shall not be continued under private employ- 
ers. It is the belief of many of the men who 
have helped to solve the war problems that 
to deal intelligently with organized labor, in- 
dustry must organize as well, and that the 
representatives of both shall meet upon a com- 
mon footing for the discussion of the future 
policies. 

Social insurance is one of the panaceas pro- 
posed for the curing of labor unrest, with the 
conversion of the War Risk Insurance of the 
military branch of the Government into in- 
surance for civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, and the further development of the idea 
among all industrial workers, providing insur- 
ance against non-employment, sickness and 
death. 

Legislation aimed to check immigration, and 
which will have its effect upon labor problems, 
will be before Congress at no distant date. 
Representative Lufflin of Massachusetts has 
already introduced a bill to suspend all general 
immigration into the United States for a pe- 
riod of two years. ° 

The present time is not considered propitious 
for opening the doors to all comers, not only 
because of the dangers which ‘might result 
from an inrush of Bolshevik elements, or 
enemy aliens, but because of the necessity of 
upholding as far as possible the standards of 
living among American workmen. Members 
of Congress foresee a menace in the possible 
rush of discontented or poverty-stricken Euro- 
peans to the United States, where they may or 
may not be assimilated to advantage. The 
melting pot may become overcrowded unless 
the lid is put on. 

Many of the men returning from the army 
have new ideas gathered from the miscellean- 
eous lot of their fellowmen with whom they 
have been brought into association. It is this 
which seems to make futile many of the plans 
which have been suggested for caring for the 
demobilized men. The men will care for them- 
selves as soon as they can, and in a large 
measure they will be anxious to become self- 
sustaining without recourse to governmental 
agencies. 


Government Employment Agencies 


Of course there are excellent reasons for 
the various propositions to care for the sol- 
diers and help them find their place in the 
economic world, and for the moment there 
will be applicants enough to warrant their 
operation. Many men will seek the Govern- 
ment employment agencies for Assistance in 
locating positions, and in the event of favor- 
able Congressional action upon the plan of 
Secretary Lane for reclaiming waste lands, 
there will be large numbers of men anxious 
to avail themselves of its benefits. But it 
must be remembered that there will be thou- 
sands of others who will have a rather accurate 
idea of what they want to do, and will go their 
own way in doing it. 

There has been a great swapping of ex- 
periences among the men of the army. The 
result of this will be a vast changing of posi- 
tions among the 4,000,000 men when they re- 
turn to civil life. Many of the stories of the 
money that awaits in certain trades or activ- 
ities are mere soldier yarns, but there are men 
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Our Washington Analysis 


IS DEMOBILIZATION BEING BUNGLED? 


No Regard Paid to Whether Men 
Have Jobs or Not—Will 
Employers Combine? 

By OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


who will want to find out for themselves. 
Many country boys have been trained in spe- 
cial kinds of labor. They have learned trades 
with some degree of completeness and they 
have gained a mechanical knowledge which 
they will desire to utilize. 

The drawing of these men away from the 
farms to the cities will be offset by the number 
of city-bred workers who have learned the 
value of out-door living and have heard of 
the advantages of the farms. It is to these, 
as well as to the farmers who are anxious to 
improve their position, that the plan of Sec- 
retary Lane is expected to appeal most 
forcibly. 


Farming Appeals to Returning Soldiers 


At one of the camps where an inquiry was 
conducted without disclosing the purpose, a 
recent canvas showed that one out of each 
ten men wanted to try farm life. This is 
believed to be but a small percentage of the 
number who would take up the offer by which 
the Secretary of the Interior proposed to bring 
about the reclamation of the 300,000,000 acres 
of waste land. 

In this vast tract, equalling in size approxi- 
mately half a dozen of their important States 
of the Union, there would be work not only 
for the men who are desirous of establishing 
homesteads and rearing the future generations 
on the land, but there would be labor for the 
men who were merely carrying out the work 
of reclaiming the waste places as a temporary 
solution of their employment problem. 
Crowded ‘places breed anarchy, -but men re- 
claiming the soil for cultivation are not apt 
to concern themselves with the mouthing of 
soapbox orators. 

The Lane plan for restoring waste lands 
to fertility and farm production, moreover, is 
one which cannot be combated on the plea of 
favoritism in its operation. There are 20,000,- 
000 acres of arid land in the West which only 
needs irrigation to make it bloom. In the 
North and East are 200,000,000 acres of cut- 
over lands which are embraced in the project. 
The swamp lands to be drained, 80,000,000 in 
extent, are largely in the South. 

In acquiring these lands, the States will be 
asked to contribute the acreage held by them, 
the Government will purchase from the private 
owners, and the entire project will be carried 
through on the co-operative plan, with the 
Government the greatest contributor and the 
soldiers who desire to acquire lands obtaining 
their holdings upon easy terms. 

The back-to-the-land movement inaugurated 
by Secretary Lane, however, is a matter which 
must await upon Congressional action for its 
fulfilment. In the meantime there is the more 
pressing and vital matter of how rapidly in- 
dustry can absorb the demobilized army. 

Organized labor has not looked with favor 
upon the sudden flooding of the labor market 
through rapid demobilization. It would have 


preferred a more gradual feeding back of the 
workers as the safest means of preventing 
suffering during the winter. 

Nathan A. Smyth, of the U. S. Employment 
Service, advanced a plan which called for the 
discharge of the soldiers as they had positions 





to go to. About 70 per cent of the men had 
jobs awaiting them, according to the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Smythe, and as the places were 
filled, he favored slowing up the demobiliza- 
tion. Already there are reports being received 
from some industrial centers that there is a 
surplus of labor. 

The War Department, however, has gone 
ahead with its plans for demobilization by the 
simple and direct method of disbanding units 
without regard to individuals. This is un- 
doubtedly the speediest method, but there has 
been a serious question as to whether it is the 
best. The same care which was exercised in 
drafting men from the industries to the army 
should be exercised in restoring these men, 
it has been contended. 

Incidentally, the demobilization work of the 
War Department has been put into operation 
entirely independent of the Provost Marshal 
General’s office. Early in the work of raising 
the national army, General Crowder forsaw 
the situation which would develop when the 
time came to reduce the army, and in the 
midst of his plans for raising the selective 
draft he prepared a comprehensive scheme for 
demobilization through the same draft boards 
that called the men to service. 

Under this plan it was aimed to release each 
man from duty at the same point he had been 
taken into the service, and the danger of 
wholesale discharges in places distant from the 
men’s homes, with the likelihood of the men 
spending their funds and being left without 
means to assist them during the interim when 
employment was being secured, would thus, 
in a large measure, be overcome. 

The Crowder plan, however, was rejected by 
the War Department, although its complete- 
ness was equal to that of the draft law and its 
administration would have been under an au- 
thority which brought through the immense 
task of mobilization with a success unexcelled 
by any other branch of the war work. 


Future Military Policy of U. S. 


The future military policy of the United 
States must soon come up for active discus- 
sion. 

Whatever is done, the men who have had 
the actual battle experience and who have been 
responsible for the success of the American 
arms, will be called into consultation in deter- 
mining the new policies. Representative Julius 
Kahn, who has been a determined advocate of 
a strong military organization and who largely 
was responsible for the success of the draft 
laws in Congress, will become head of the 
House Military Affairs Committee in the next 
Congress. He will take up the new task after 
a full study of the situation, and in order that 
lie may know the opinions of the active mili- 
tary men, Kahn is going to Euope to talk 
with Pershing and his generals, and to study 
the military organizations of the European 
countries, together with their future plans. 

The announcement of Secretary Baker in 
favor of a temporary army of 500,000 men, to 
bridge over the time until peace terms are 
concluded, has started a lively debate. There 
are no grounds upon which to base the belief 
that this will mean a standing army in the 
United States of half a million men. There 
is little doubt but what the majority of the 
American citizens are opposed to the creation 
of any militaristic machine. The war has not 
awakened any appetite for further conquests 
by American arms, but has strengthened the 
resolve of the nation to keep to the paths of 
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peace. At the same time the danger of un- 
preparedness has been so firmly impressed up- 
on the pubic mind, that there is no intention 
of ever allowing the national defence to sink 
to the condition which prevailed before the 
war. 

Universal military training upon some safe 
and sane basis is a matter, however, upon 
which there is a more evenly divided opinion. 
Those who are opposed to the plan declare 
that it will eventually lead to the Prussianizing 
of the United States, and that the training of 
the male population in the arts of war will 
sooner or later bring a desire to try these 
out in actual conflict. From this coterie will 
come the most determined opposition to the 
War Department’s plan for purchasing the 
cantonment sites. 

Secretary Baker has given the assurance 
that this proposition is not related to any fu- 
ture plans for a permanent military policy. 
It is claimed that the buying of the canton- 
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ments is merely to enable the Government to 
more advantageously dispose of such as will 
not be needed in the future, and to escape 
the claims for damages which would be in- 
stituted if abandoned at the present time. 
Those retained permanently will be used as 
regular army posts or for summer maneuvers. 

The annual river and harbor bill, this year 
amounting to approximately $27,000,000, con- 
tains 195 projects, some good and some ap- 
parently of no real worth. The development of 
the waterways of the country as an adjunct 
to the land transportation lines is being in- 
sistently urged. The value of a coastal canal 
system was repeatedly demonstrated during 
the war. Mr. McAdoo, while serving as Di- 
rector General of Railroads, repeatedly pointed 
out the value of the waterways to the nation 
in the handling of freight. 

It is accordingly a vital matter that the 
future expenditures in rivers and harbors im- 
provements shall be made in a businesslike 
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manner and removed from the old pork barrel 
methods of Congress. Projects provided for 
in the bill would seldom be accepted by Con- 
gress if presented singly, but since the bill 
usually inckides a diversified array of improve- 
ments urged by the constituents, passage of 
the bill is accomplished through a series of 
compromises. 

The handling of the river and harbor im- 
provements and recommendations, it has been 
urged, should be vested in a non-political 
board, a percentage of cost levied against com- 
munities receiving the benefits of the improve- 
ments. This method is followed in many 
European countries, and government aid car- 
ties control of the freight rates and reciprocal 
duties. The present method of handling the 
development of the inland waterways of the 
country is another example of the loose Gov- 
ernmental financial policy, which should be 
remedied speedily. 


FARMS ALL MADE READY FOR SOLDIERS 














A “Hearty Welcome Home—Next, a Job!” Should Be the Patriotic Greeting for Our Returning Veterans. 


arms, one of our great problems is, 
“What shall be done with them?” 

This question appeals both to the United 
States, which organized an army of 3,764,700 
men, and to Canada, which enlisted 760,000 men. 
Many who have returned, or are returning, have 
lost legs or arms, or have been totally blinded 
or partly incapacitated in other ways. 

President Wilson has already stated that “there 
is no subject which deserves more immediate or 
earnest consideration than the subject of the 
physical reconstruction of disabled soldiers. It 
must be gratifying to the country that broadly- 
conceived plans with regard to this matter are 
being not only developed but carried out.” 

In the United States the Surgeon General of 
the army, and Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, have made plans for taking care of 
the returned soldiers. The Surgeon General is 


M ILLIONS of soldiers having laid down 


A Practical Canadian Scheme 
Which Is Proving Very 
Popular with Men 
By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


applying his efforts mainly to those who have 
been wdisabled, and the Secretary of the Interior 
desires to provide farms for the physically fit 
men who wish an outdoor life, and are ambitious 
to make good in agricultural lines. 

The United States does not now possess the 
great public domain which was made available 
to millions of veteraris of the Civil War, but 
there still remains, according to the Secretary, 
nearly 100,000,000. acres of irrigable land, 
swamp land, cut-over land with its heavy timber 
cleared, upon which cotton, corn, alfalfa and 
fruits may be raised, or which may be used for 











After the Vigorous Outdoor Life in Camps, 
the Agricultural Life Is Making a Strong Appeal to the Mustered-Out Fighting Men. 


grazing. The difficulty, according to the Secre- 
tary, is that this land has not been adequately 
surveyed, and he states that he has already taken 
up the problem with Congress and the President. 

Canada, having been in the war for over four 
years, has had more opportunity to study this 
great question and undertake practical measures 
to solve it. The Reestablishment Department 
organized by the government has already placed 
itself in close touch with upwards of 50,000 
wounded men who have returned to Canada, and 
with the co-operation of manufacturers, has 
placed many wounded and maimed soldiers in 
their old lines of work or in new fields of in- 
dustry for which they were physically and men- 
tally fitted. In hundreds of cases the returned 
soldier has received a special course of education 
so that he could become a useful citizen, even 
though he had lost one or more of his limbs or 
his eyesight. 
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When the Soldier-Settler Arrives He 


Less than 5% of the men in Canada who were 
offered courses of training, refused them. 

Canada, with its vast unoccupied *farm land 
acreage, has not overlooked Isaiah’s prophecy 
that ‘They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares.” . Not long ago David Lloyd George, 
Premier of Great Britain, said that he hoped 
many of the British soldiers would be settled on 
the land, and that plans were being worked out 
to give them special facilities to obtain farms. 
The valiant fighting men from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and other overseas dominions 
would be released from service quickly, the Pre- 
mier added. 

In Canada more than 125,000 soldiers have 
stated that they desired to go back on the land. 
Shortly after the war started, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, foreseeing what the future would 
demand in this matter, made its plans accord- 
ingly. 

When the first veterans returned to Canada 
from Flanders, the C. P. R. had already perfected 
its ready-made farm plan. Briefly, the ready- 
made farm was to provide a place where the 
new settler could find a home and means of 
earning a living almost from date of entry. This 
meant furnishing the farm with house, barn, 
well, fencing and ploughing and sometimes seed- 
ing a portion of the land. 
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Will Find All This Waiting for Him. Ready-Made Farm Building near Strathbone, Alberta. 


It has been found necessary to amplify the 
idea somewhat in the matter of the Soldiers’ 
Colony Farms. Soldiers taking up these farms 
may obtain, if necessary, one team of horses with 
harness, two cows, one sow, some poultry, a 
wagon, walking disc, harrow and various small 
tools. In addition, the soldier has the use of 
other implements on a community plan whereby 
three settlers on adjoining farms are to help each 





Typical farm scene in the fertile land of 
Southern Alberta 

other. If the returned soldier’s means are in- 

sufficient to carry him over the first year, the 

company lends him the necessary funds. 


One of these farm colonies for soldiers con- 
tains 50 farms and others embrace 25 farms 
cach. These numbers insure plenty. of members 
to support social, school and church functions. 
Colonies are located in the best lands of Southern 
Alberta, and are within easy distance of the 
railroad. The irrigable farms contain 80 acres, 
and those in the non-irrigable area, 160 acres. 
Each colony has a central farm superintended 
by an agricultural expert, placed there for the 
special purpose of giving advice and assistance 
to soldier farmers who may be new devotees of 
agriculture. This central farm is used for 
demonstration purposes and has a social center. 
The superintendent has additional machinery 
which the colonists may rent by the day. 

Easy terms and expert advice are the factors 
counted on to make this scheme a success. No 
payment is required of the soldier until the end 


’ of the third year of occupation, he being during 


this period a tenant at will. At the end of this 
time he must pay a rental equal to 6% per annum 
cf the cost of the permanent improvements on 
the land and on any cash advance he may have 
drawn. If his tenancy has been satisfactory, he 
may then make a contract to purchase. This 
contract calls for a payment at the end of the 
fourth year of 5% of the purchase price, plus 
interest at 6%. 





HOW TO PLEASE YOUR CHIEF 


Are you an employee on wages or salary? 
If so you should stop and think once in a 
while of your chief and of what he expects 
from you. 

Here are several suggestions. If you want 
to please your chief you must: 

(1) Be Reliable. Your chief is obliged to 
depend on you. He wants to know that he 
can rely on what you tell him and on what 
you do. 


(2) Be Keen. Your chief detests indiffer- 


ence. How can he possibly take a friendly 
interest in you if you don’t take an interest 
in your job? 

(3) Be Accurate. Every chief has a horror 
of carelessness—slipshod ways of doing things. 


Inaccuracy irritates chiefs probably more than 

any other one thing. ; 

(4) Be Cheerful. A chief loves to see 

bright faces. He doesn’t like complaints and 

lamentations. He often promotes a clerk 

because the clerk’s face cheers him up. Chiefs 
are only human.—The Efficiency Magazine. 
ous ‘ 

There is no personal charm so great as the 
charm of a cheerful and happy temperament. 
It is a great error to suppose that this comes 
entirely by nature, it comes quite as much by 
culture—Van Dyke. 

e % .% 

The future is a world limited by ourselves ; 
in it we discover only what concerns us, and, 
sometimes by chance, what interests those 
whom we love the most.—Maeterlinck, 


HOW BIG ARE YOU? 


You can tell how big you are by looking 
at the kind of work that you do in a day. 

You classify yourself by what you do. 

If you spend the day picking up pins, saving 
pennies, scolding your typist, fussing over 
details and so forth—well, that’s how big you 
are. 

Every trifle that is on your desk is an evidence that 
you are a man of trifles. 

So take warning. Fuss less and organize 
more. Big men should do big work and little 
men should do little work, otherwise your 
firm is leaderless and adrift. 

e # 


A straight line is the shortest in morals, as 
in mathematics—Maria Edgeworth. 
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When the Hun steel whacked off arms and legs of Yankee soldiers, their future usefulness was 

not destroyed. Through the wonderful ingenuity of Lieut.-Col. J. O. Cobb, dismembered men are 
made almost as good as new. 
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There is un iron grip in the way these men, with the 
wonderful new style artificial arms, shake hands. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
his is one of the first actual photographs to arrive in this country 
f the soldiers and workmen in control of the German Govern- 
nt and shows the 
wds which collected 
mm Unter den Lin- 
en, listening to Phil- 
b Scheidemann  pro- 
uming the German 
epublic in front of the 
Reichstag Building. In 
he center of the picture 
the Zeughaus, the 
serman Museum, in 
hich are _ collected 
iptured guns, flags and 
material of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 
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his photo illustrates the 
manner in which the sol- 
liters and sailors took the 
1dminis trative reins. 
lrms and autos were the 
means of maintaing or- 
ler in the streets. The 
auto bearing the German 

ldiers and sailors in 
this picture is at the 

Brandenburg Gate. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
N two instances, and in only two, has In- 
. - 
dustrial Democracy been abandoned, and 
in both cases it was abandoned because the 


executives belonged to the Kaiser type. The 
system did not fail; it was unqualifiedly suc- 
cessful. 

The two cases are fundamentally alike. The 
one was a metal working shop in the Middle 
West, the other a large clothing factory in 
the East. The presidents were the founders 
and practically the owners of the enterprises. 
Each of them had been brought up in the old 
school of “bossing,” of having their most 
trivial expressions taken as the law by those 
around them. Each had the attitude of “What 
I say goes,” and any one who disputed their 
statements went forthwith. 

They had ruled their establishments with 
iron, although not always unkindly, hands; 
were, according to their lights, humane; but 
when they conceded a point they felt that they 
were being charitable and paternal and not 
simply just. Their morality was not unlike 
that of the Sadducees. They considered their 
employees as dependents and not as co- 
workers. They felt that they were not as 
other men, for they had, out of the vast depths 
of their abilities, created institutions which 
provided work and saved poor unfortunates 
from starvation. They dismissed from mind 
that they themselves were incidentally mak- 
ing millions. But I may remark that their 
opinions were exclusive and personal; no one 
else shared them. 

The day came in each institution—the day 
that always comes—when the workers asked 
for more money and fewer words. The strike 
spectre loomed on the horizon,- and these 
strong, brave men, accustomed to bullying 
helpless individuals, quailed before the thought 
~ of mass action. For the time being they were 
ready to do anything to bring peace—the milk 
of human kindness fairly bubbled out of them. 
I made the mistake of thinking that they were 
sincere, and I consented to go forward with 


the work of introducing Industrial Democracy., 


Employer Must Be Sincere 


In both cases I thoroughly sold the workers 
on the spirit of Justice, Economy, Energy, Co- 
_ operation and Service, and established Cab- 

inets, Senates and Houses of Representatives. 
The strike talk stopped, the men went ahead 
wholeheartedly. 

Here is what the general manager of the 
metal plant had to say of the results after the 
plan had been in operation for nearly a year: 

“First, increased efficiency by the enlistment 
of interest and thought on the part of the 
employees. 

“Second—and possibly the more important 
—the building of stronger, broader men and 
women by giving them broader responsibility 
and wider vision, as by this method they are 
afforded an opportunity of seeing the problems 
of other departments and of the business as a 
whole. This results in a feeling of brother- 
hood and co-operation impossible to secure in 
the ordinary organization.” 

The clothing establishment was equally en- 
thusiastic, and for a twelvemonth I thought 
that both institutions had been made over. Al- 
though there were many strikes in the trades 
in the localities, there was none in these plants. 
Both the average quality and the gross pro- 
duction increased very materially; the ill-will 
of the employees practically disappeared—in 
short, a complete regeneration was under way 
and all but completed. Everyone noted the 
marked changes and was delighted. 

I know now that the apparent executive con- 
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Both Employers and Workers 
Find Plan Profitable and 
Satisfactory 


By JOHN LEITCH 
Who Has Installed His Plan in Many Companies. 


version was only for the moment. As time 
went by, lulled by an apparent sense of se- 
curity, they began to disregard, first in little 
things and then in larger ones, the principles 
of the Business Policy. They interfered with 
the orderly workings of the machinery of 
democracy and, little by little, began to sus- 
pend its functions. They opposed the calling 
of mass meetings; they pigeonholed bills and 
resolutions of the House and Senate, until 
gradually these bodies found that it was use- 
less to meet. The attendance dropped off, and 
finally they quit their sessions altogether and 
Industrial Democracy died a lingering death. 


Insures Capital 


As the practices were abandoned the good- 
will that had been accumulated evaporated ; 
the old feeling-of distrust came back with new 
force, and my last accurate information on 
either of these companies was that their con- 
dition today was worse than ever before. be- 
cause the people who remained had lost all 
faith in the integrity of the owners. 

These cases are very instructive as showing 
what will inevitably happen if the employer is 
not sincere, if he does not remake himself ac- 
cording to the model set up for the whole 


-company. There is no room for the double 


standard. If the employer violates any of 
the principles of the Business Policy, if he does 
not keep the pledge of Justice and Co-opera- 
tion, neither will the employees, and, more 
than that, they will go the employer one bet- 
ter on every violation. An employer must re- 
member that it will take a number of years 
before all of his employees trust him, and any 
straying on his part from the straight and 
narrow path which has been laid out for the 
whole organization will give great aid and 
comfort to the noisy “I told you so’s,” who 
have an inconsiderable influence in almost 
every factory group. 

But I think there are precious few employ- 
ers who do not put the success of their work 
above themselves. Having only two back- 
sliders out of twenty-odd conversions should 
re a gratifying rate. However, I think it is 

igh. 


Insures Invested Capital 


I have said enough to show that Industrial 
Democracy is not a dangerous communistic ex- 
periment, that it has no rufous streaks of Bol- 
shevism, and that it is an insurance of invested 
capital, not a speculation. I know that it is 
an insurance, because in several instances it 
was introduced while disorder threatened. It 
prevented strikes which would have seriously 
affected the value of the investment and might 
eventually have brought ruin. I do not care to 
represent Industrial Democracy as a strike set- 
tler, because that might confuse its real merits 
and bring it into a class with nostrums and 
panaceas. Industrial Democracy is a level of 
thought and only incidentally a system. It 
stops strikes because it goes back of the 
strikes and reforms the numerous mutual 
errors of thought which generated the ill-will 
and caused the desire to strike. 

Industrial Democracy is a definite and profit- 
able plan of organization. It feeds men with 
constructive thought, gives them more reason 





MOCRACY IS SUCCESSFUL 


for active service to the company, arfd makes 
them personally and collectively interested in 
reducing costs in shop, office, and sales. It 
pulls them out of hopelessness and builds up a 
spirit that brings co-operation and hence 
profit. Moses said: “Without vision the people 
perish.” He said that a long time ago, but it 
holds true today. The business without vision 
will have no aim and hence no ginger. 

Industrial Democracy increases and develops 
the control over the investment by causing 
every member of the organization to see that 
every portion of the capital is-conserved and 
directed along the lines of more business and 
more profit. 

Is not capital safer with labor co-operating 
and not competing? Here is how the Printz- 
Biederman Company answers the question: 

“Thus you can readily see, the people, under- 
standing the troubles and need of betterments, 
make and abide by their own laws, which laws 
are, of course, subject to confirmation by the 
Cabinet. Contrast this method, if you please, 
with the old-fashioned method of arbitrary 
rile by arbitrary authority backed only by the 
power of discharge. As much difference exists 
Letween the old and the new method of busi- 
ness conduct as between Anarchy and 
Democracy.” 

Another employer says that industrial dem- 
ocracy has enabled him “to have a better and 
firmer control” over every portion of his busi- 
ness than he had ever before thought possible. 


An Inevitable Evolution 


Industrial Democracy, from the employer’s 
standpoint, is but a development and co-ordina- 
tion of existing labor systems. Take welfare 
work. The thought behind the right kind of 
welfare work is the creation of a physical and 
mental environment that will develop the brain 
force of the worker—that will cause him to 
think. A mass of thinking human beings will 
at once ask, and finally demand, not only a 
share in their political government, but also in 
the ordering of their industrial lives. This 
progression is inevitable if the welfare work 
is clean, honest, and truly uplifting. In no 
case has there not been, as a sequence to wel- 
fare work, a demand for a greater share in the 
fruits of the business. Every one of the in- 
stitutions which has led in bettering the phys- 
ical and mental welfare of the workers has 
eventually granted higher wages, profit shar- 
ing, stock ownership, or all of them—either 
by compulsion, in order to quiet labor troubles, 
or voluntarily by reason of the fairness of the 
executives. I have particularly in mind the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Ford 
Company, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and the Filene Store. The Filene Store 
is more advanced than any of the others and 
has already (I think inevitably) passed on to 
a kind of informal democracy and I take it 
that in every other institution distinguished 
for its humanity, the evolution will be similar. 
For to me Industrial Democracy is not a 
drastic revolution but an inevitable, resistless 
evolution. 





Mr. Leitch’s plan for Industrial Democracy, 
giving complete details of his methods and the 
principles behind them, and comprehensively 
discussing their practical operation, is just is- 
sued in book form under the title, MAN TO 
MAN—THE STORY OF INDUSTRIAL 


‘DEMOCRACY, price $2.00 postpaid, by the B. 


C. Forbes Publishing Company, 299 Broadway, 
New York. Copies will be sent on approval 
upon request. 
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FROM LUMBER-JACK TO BUSINESS GIANT 


sight.” 
“But 
vated?” 

“Think for yourself, think hard and think 
ahead. Then prepare.for your next move. 
The man or nation that is fully prepared has 
the advantage. Germany’s wonderful initial 
successes were due wholly to her foresight 
and her preparations for war. 

“Clear vision comes from clear thinking, 
and clear thinking can come only from ac- 
curate knowledge. To gain accurate knowl- 
edge don’t go by hearsay. Before you make 
any vital decision investigate all the facts and 
circumstances for yourself. Go to the spot, 
no matter where it is, and see 
things wth your own eyes. Gather 
all the data you can at first hand. 
Of course, listen to what others tell 
you and examine whatever state- 
ments they submit. But do your 
own thinking, based on your own 
knowledge of the facts, and make 
your own decisions. Shape your 
own course. You can arrive at a 
better judgment than anyone else 
could make for you, since you are 
the one mainly concerned and you 
are likely to give it more painstak- 
ing thought than anyone else. 

“In time, by zealous application, 
foresight becomes sort of intuitive. 
You feel whether your judgment 
is likely to turn out right or wrong. 
lor example, I had a ‘hunch’ that an 
upheaval was coming in 1907, and we 
put our business in order in all parts 
of the world to meet it. When the 
terrible panic of that year broke 
it found us prepared, solid, and we 
weathered the storm _ success- 
fully.” ® 

Our speaker is Robert Dollar, 
the foremost business man on the 
Pacific, creator and owner of the 
famous Dollar Steamship Lines, a 
penniless lumberjack who became 
a “lumber king ;” the man who has 
done more than any other human 
being to promote friendship and 
commerce between the _ yellow 
races and the United States, and 
whose reputation for integrity and 
ability is such that he was com- 
missioned by the United States 
Government to arrange a thirty- 
million-dollar shipbuilding contract 
with the Chinese Government, and 
was made. the depository for receiving these 
millions without even being asked by either 
nation to put up a bond! 

How came Robert Dollar to attain such con- 
spicuous success in business and such a super- 
lative reputation for ability and integrity? 

He says others can do more than he has 
ever achieved because the opportunities at this 
time are greater, the facilities are better, and 
the difficulties are less. 

“Tell me how you did it!”I exhorted. 

“You are very familiar with my whole ca- 
reer,” he countered. “I’m not so fond of talk- 
ing as I am of acting. 

“Will you tell me,” I asked, “how you are 
exercising foresight now?” 

“Well,” he replied, “every long-headed busi- 
ness man is figuring upon after-the-war con- 
ditions and opportunities. 

“Our own-company, for one thing, is spend- 
ing several hundreds of thousand of dollars 
in building new docks and other shipping facil- 
ities at one port alone in the Orient. We are 


Gsignt” is largely a matter of fore- 


how can foresight be culti- 





Foresight a Chief Essential to 
Success — Robert Dollar’s 
Fight Against Odds 


By B. C. FORBES 


Reprinted, by permission, from the American 
Magazine 


also making extensive preparations at other 
Far Eastern points. Some of these facilities 
may not be actually needed for years, and 
they strike certain people as foolish, as a waste 
of money. True, the half-mile of docks we 
are constructing at one place may seem un- 
necessary at this stage of world development ; 





ROBERT DOLLAR 


but we are laying broad foundations for the 
future. We know they will be needed; as a 
national asset, we know they will become im- 
mensely valuable, for a correct reading of the 
history of the human race enables us to see 
what is coming. Always the nation that has the 
greatest fleet of ships has commanded first 
place in the world. And always the center of 
commerce moves westward. It is destined 
next to pass to the Pacific. America will have 
the greatest number of merchant ships ever 
possessed by any nation. Trade must be found 
for them. The greatest field in the whole 
world for commercial development is China, 
with its population equaling one third of the 
world’s total inhabitants. The nations on the 
Pacific, notably America, China and Japan, are 
to become leading nations hereafter. That is 
why our company is laying plans for expan- 
sion at both sides of the Pacific. 

“Years ago the American Government pos- 
sessed a large concession site in Shanghai; but 


it did not have enough far-seeing business 
guimption to hold on to it, and two years ago 
had to pay thrée hundred thousand dollars for 
what they formerly had for nothing. The 
British looked ahead, and retained a beautiful 
site of fifty acres for their consulate right in 
the heart of this growing commercial city. 
This is an illustration of foresight. 

“The young man in any walk of life shouldn’t 
find it hard to cultivate the forward-looking 
habit. I don’t see how he can avoid developing 
it if he enjoys his work and concentrates his 
mind on it. 

“Hindsight, properly utilized, promotes fore- 
sight; that is, a careful study of past causes 
and effects is likely to throw at least some 
light on future possibilities and 
probabilities. But before deciding 
on action, fortify and enlighten 
yourself with all procurable facts, 
and post yourself on probabilities, 
trends, undercurrents, et cetera. 
Be sure your facts are facts. Hav- 
ing got them straight—and all you 
can get of them—and having sur- 
veyed the whole outlook as dis- 
cerningly as you can, then decide 
and act. 

“And when you act, act whole- 
heartedly. Don’t be timid. Don’t 
tread gingerly. Have confidence; 
have self-reliance; have courage; 
have nerve; have faith. Don’t let 
obstacles or hardships worry you— 
a goodly share of difficulties and 
hardships have the same effect up- 

on the right kind of young man as 
blows have upon a piece of steel 
that is being tempered. Setbacks 
train you to fight better. The 
‘Black Friday’ panic of 1873 bank- 
rupted me just after I had made 
my first start in business, when 
twenty-eight, and I well recall an 
older man then saying to me, by 
way of consolation, ‘Happy and 
lucky is the man who fails when 
he is young.’ I can better appre- 
ciate the wisdom of his words to- 
day than I did then. Age and ex- 
perience, you know, teach one 
many homely lessons.” 

Born in Scotland in 1844, Dollar 
was reared in a humble abode 
above the office of a lumber yard 
where his father worked; but his 
mother’s death set his father to 
drinking ; unemployment followed ; 
Robert was taken from school at 
twelve and put to work in a machine shop at 
sixty cents a week, and emigration to Quebec 
was decided upon when the lad was fourteen. 
After filling various rough jobs, the young, 
hard-up immigrant was engaged as “chore 
boy” for a lumber camp in uncivilized terri- 
tory a hundred or more miles above Ottawa. 
His chief duties were assisting the cook, and 
when the food was not up to the mark—which 
was often!—the uncouth lumberjacks not in- 
frequently revenged themselves upon the help- 
less cook boy. He was made cook two years 
later. 

The semi-savage life of the lumber camp 
had almost completely rubbed off the superficial 
schooling he had received in Scotland; but the 
conviction overtook him, when he was nine- 
teen, that if he was to make headway in the 
world he must start educating himself. One 
day after finishing his work he was practicing 
how to write and figure on a piece of birch 
bark—the only writing “paper” he could ob- 
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tain—when in popped the manager anu the 
treasurer of the company. “What are you up 
to? Is that all you’ve got to do?” they asked 
as he tried to conceal his writing materials. 
On inspecting the cook-house and finding 
everything shipshape, they questioned him less 
gruffly, and then left. His industry was re- 
warded by promotion the following year to the 
position of clerk to the foreman, although the 
clerking had all to be done nightly after a 
full day’s lumbering. 

This life, which he continued for years, lat- 
terly as a foreman, taught him resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance, doggedness, frugality. As 
foreman of a large camp he had to set broken 
legs, pull teeth, stitch and dress bad cuts, pre- 
scribe for the sick and cure “night blind,” a 
malady which struck victims stone-blind night- 
ly from sunset to sunrise, and which was 
caused by a constant, unvaried diet, month 
after month, of fat salt pork, flour and peas— 
nothing else. (The favorite cure was to eat 
a piece of cheese or drink milk for five or six 
days, when such medicines could, by hook or 
crook, be procured.) He had to know how to 
keep under control a gang of none-too-gentle 
huskies; how to build new waterways and 
‘make untried rivers navigable for logs—he was 
the first to bring logs over the Chaudiére Falls 
and past the city of Ottawa; how to sleep 
when necessary on frozen ground without 
freezing to death; how, in short, to live a 
Robinson Crusoe life in wild, inhospitable, re- 
mote regions. 

All this time he read and studied, taking 
with him each year a library of standard 
works. Also, he saved almost every penny he 
earned, and was owner, jointly with his broth- 
er, of an unmortgaged farm before his wages 
had risen above twenty-six dollars a month. 

This stern training fitted him-to seize Op- 
portunity. Opportunity came to him—or, 
rather, he went after it—in the form of new 
territory which the Canadian Government 
opened north of Toronto. He Had capital 
enough to form a partnership to purchase tim- 
ber on virgin farms. They cut thousands of 
logs, borrowed money to carry them until the 
following summer in the hope of securing big 
prices, branched out bravely, had rapidly grow- 
ing visions of cleaning up a modest fortune, 
when—crash! Jay Gould and other gladia- 
torial speculators were caught in the notorious 
gambling frenzy which exploded when gold 
fell with a sénsational bang on “Black Friday,” 
as it ever after was called. Financial wreck- 
age strewed the United States and Canada. 
Robert Dollar lost his all, and found debts of 
twenty-five hundred dollars hanging round his 
neck. 


Roughing It 


While struggling as a wage-earner to repay 
his creditors, a struggle which took three 
years, he married. “And from this time,” he 
says, “my success in life began, as I was for- 
tunate in getting a good helpmate who coun- 
seled me, spurred me, tended me, and aided 
me.” Before long he had started eight camps 
in the Muskoka district. But this did not sat- 
isfy his ambition or his pioneering instincts. 
He invaded an island in the Georgian Bay, 
near Parry Sound, where giant logs were ob- 
tainable. This camp was accessible only in the 
summer months, as the whole zone was frozen 
over all through a long winter. The camp ran 
short of fodder, and Captain Dollar personally 
undertook to convey supplies over sixty miles 
of treacherous ice. 

“We started off over the ice,” he says, “with 
four teams of horses and four loads of feed. 
We soon came upon wide cracks which we 
had to bridge over with planks which we had 
taken the precaution to carry with us. Before 
night a terrific snowstorm and hurricane came 
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without handclap of warning. It was so vio- 
lent that one team Was swept off its feet. We 
formed a hollow square with the loads, and 
men and horses huddled together in the cen- 
ter. But nobody believed we could survive the 
night in this exposed place. My chart showed 
we were far out of sight of land, but indicated 
a small island or rock about a mile directly 
to windward, and, armed with an ax, I started 
to find it, in the hope that we could obtain 
some degree of shelter. 

“Before I ‘had gone a quarter of a mile I 
was driven back by the wind. But I couldn”t 
find the teams in the blinding storm. As it 
was impossible to stand still, I lay down and 
yelled with all my might on the chance that 
the men might hear me. I began to choke. 
Rising, I was driven along at the mercy of 
the wind—which had shifted, thus mystifying 








that we wil need foreign trade. We should 

lose no time in sending parties of our very 
ablest and most influential merchants and manu- 
facturers to every country that we do business 
with, All chambers of commerce throughout the 
country should have committees of real tive men 
to cooperate in this work in every part of the 
world. This is a national task in which all classes 
are equally interested. The British and other 


Tu country should be educated to know 


nations have business houses and coaling stations . 


in all principal seaports of the world, backed up 
by branch vanks. American houses and banks 
are conspicuous only by their absence. This 
should be, and must be, remedied if we are to 
avoid trouble. Here ts the most momentous 
opportunity ever known for the exercising of this 
quality which we have been discussing—fore- 
sight. 


«* 








me. One moment I would be spinning and 
falling over slippery ice, the next I would be 
floundering in water. The bones of my hand 
were broken by the ax handle; my clothes 
began to freeze as stiff as iron; I fell repeated- 
ly, and knew my strength was giving out. 
One particularly vicious gust knocked me over, 
and my head hit the ice so hard that I was 
stunned. 

“Snow driven against my face revived me. 
But I felt I was doomed and that I might as 
well curl up and die. Soon, however, I felt a 
little rested, and I determined to try once 
more. Raising myself on my elbow, I saw 
with astonishment and delight land not fifty 
feet from me. It was barren, inhospitable 
and uninhabited, but it seemed Paradise to 
me. I survived the night, which was away 
below zero—and so had the men, by using a 
load of hay to keep a fire going. 

“But all our provisions were lost, except 
bran mash without salt. The men refused to 
proceed farther; but somehow I managed to 
persuade them to persevere—they knew they 
could not find their way back without me. 
After other adventures we at last found the 
camp. By this time the ice showed signs of 
breaking up, so I ordered the men to return 
at once with the teams before it should be 
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too late. They point-blank refused to go with 
an Indian guide. I was ill and sore all over, 
scarce able to move a muscle. But, to avert 
disaster, I consented to have them get out of 
bed and into a sled. On the return journey 
nothing more serious happened than the horses 
falling through the ice into the water several 
times. Of course it took me several months 
to get over the effects of my experiences.” 

Fortune could not long refuse to smile on a 
man with such grit, with such qualities of 
leadership, with such heroic determination, 
with such enterprise. His business grew, he 
looked further afield. Why not export lumber 
to Britain? To send consignments all the way 
from western Canada across the ocean was a 
task then beset with difficulties. But he would 
blaze the trail. 

So rapidly did his operations extend that he 
foresaw he must move to a center where there 
could be harvested a wealth of giant trees 
suitable for export trade. After journeying to 
various districts and examining prospects with 
his own eyes, he bought large tracts of govera- 
ment lands in Michigan at $1.25 an acre, and 
was soon despatching a lumber-laden ship 
every month to England as well as supplying 
America with millions of feet of lumber a year, 
which was manufactured at the new mills at 
Dollarville; Michigan. 


Analyzed Undeveloped Markets 


At forty, the immigrant who at eighteen 
could neither write nor figure with facility, 
had become a lumber king! But he sat on no 
gilded throne of ease. From his unbroken 
diary, which he has kept: for fifty years, we 
learn that in one year, 1887, he traveled 31,141 
miles—29,100 by water, 1,050 by rail and 991 
by horses, or more than enough to circle the 
earth. In addition, he covered hundreds of 
miles on foot, often through forests—lumber 
men have told me that Captain Dollar, even at 
— could walk most lumberjacks off their 
ect. 

“I began to survey the world’s potentiali- 
ties,” said Captain Dollar, speaking of this 
stage of his career, “and, looking to the future, 
I analyzed that the vastest undeveloped mar- 
ket for lumber was the Orient, particularly 
China. Before making a final decision I went 
twice to China and looked over the whole 

round. 

“How could this trade best be handled?’ I 
next asked myself. I was inland. Moreover, 
Michigan’s supplies of big lumber were nearing 
exhaustion. Clearly, San Francisco was thie 
natural, the ideal location; besides, California 
had rich supplies of redwood. So I moved 
there in the late eighties. We found by and 
by that it was easier to get lumber, and to get 
customers, than it was to get vessels. 

“I investigated. I discovered that ships were 
making abnormal profits at the high freight 
rates charged. There was obviously only one 
thing to do—acquire ships. My first ship paid 
for itself within the first year. We did not 
merely carry over to China and Japan our own 
cargoes of lumber, but industriously sought 
return freight, going after it wherever it was 
to be found, and making three-legged voyages, 
if necessary, to insure full ships homeward. 

“The creation of commerce between the 
States and the Far East then became one of 
my major aims. I visited China eighteen times 
and made it my business to form as many 
friendly connections as possible between the 
two nations. We found both the Chinese and 
the Japanese most dependable people to do 
business with—in fact, we have never been 
swindled out of a single cent in all our deal- 
ings with these peoples. Of course the most 


(Continued on page 746) 
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title of first woman Labor Adjustor in 

the Federal service. Her task requires 
the utmost courage, understanding of eco- 
nomic conditions, tact, and a grasp of psychol- 
ogy. These qualities Mrs. Orenstein possesses 
in such degree that, working under Professor 
William Z. Ripley of the United States Ad- 
ministration of Labor Standards, which was 
established in June, 1918, she has succeeded 
in settling numerous difficulties between em- 
ployers and workers engaged in making ma- 
terials for the Government. 

“Can’t somebody urge our men to go back 
to work?” the manager of a large factory, 
whose machines were turning out Govern- 
ment supplies, demanded at the office of the 
\dministration of Labor Standards. “If those 
warehousemen don’t call off their strike they’ll 
hold up the freight, and the delivery of army 
blankets will be delayed. They’re sending in 
their union delegates and I won’t stand for in- 
terference. This is an open shop—they want 
too much.” 

The manager put down the telephone reas- 
sured. The bureau would settle the conflict 
for him and his contract would not be abro- 
gated. But when a young and attractive 
woman arrived at the factory he was a little 
less certain of the ability of the Administra- 
tion. He did not know that it would require 
little time for her to pacify the laborers and 
establish an amicable compromise. 

In short order enlisted soldiers were truck- 
ing the Government goods down to the wharf, 
where they could be shipped on time. Mean- 
vhile Mrs. Orenstein had called a conference 
of both sides. 

The Administration of Labor Standards acts 
n accordance with the National War Labor 
Board program, which was formulated by rep- 
resentatives of both capital and labor under the 
leadership of William Howard Taft and Frank 
P. Walsh. Those who have been carrying out 
the Walsh-Taft rulings feel that they have laid 
. foundation for mediation and arbitration 
which will long outlast the. war. The rulings 
permit collective bargaining. Also, they advo- 


M tite. ORENSTEIN holds the unique 


cate the establishment of safeguards and regu- | 


lations for the protection of the health and 
safety of workers. 

In the army blanket emergency, Mrs. Oren- 
stein persuaded the strikers to return and com- 
plete only the Government work. She prom- 
ised that army officers would be on hand to 
protect the employees in case the manufac- 
turer insisted on mingling his civilian contract 
work with the army order. Convinced by her 
argument that it was a patriotic duty to go 
back, the men acceded. On the other hand, 
she understood the point of view of the em- 
ployer; he refused to meet union representa- 
tives, his being an open shop. but he was 
willing to recognize a committee of his own 
workmen. The final difficulty was that two 
neighboring plants, not handling Government 
jobs, promised to recognize union demands if 
the troubled manufacturer would. This will- 
ingness on the part of his rivals disturbed the 
complainant. 


Studied Labor Conditions Abroad . 


Mrs. Orenstein investigated the situation, 
pulled all loose ends together with a calm 
poise, and after the men had gone back to 
their machines, continued to adjust matters. 
When a compromise was ultimately brought 
about it was made effective from the date of 
the complaint. In this way production was 
not halted, there was no waste of man energy: 
or machine energy, and the workmen really 
lost nothing material by patriotically holding 
to their jobs while displeased with their em- 
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How She Brings Harmony Out 
of Discord When Workers 
Want to Strike 


By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


ployer. He, in turn, managed to keep his con- 
tract. 

“I feel that a woman can deal with the new 
labor problems with peculiar advantage,” said 
Mrs. Orenstein. “Before the war, the garment 
industry, for instance, had 75 per cent. of men 











MARIE ORENSTEIN 


and 25 per cent. of women. Now the situation 
is reversed. Naturally, a woman can better 
understand the wants and needs of her own 
sex. And she has a more persuasive way of 
convincing men that usually brings results. 

“In meeting both sides of labor, one must 
have an entirely unbiased viewpoint. That 
is the only foundation for justice. I have 
sometimes compared myself during my inter- 
views with a camera. Before I could adjudi- 
cate a dispute I had to transform my mind 
into a photographic plate. Then I would de- 
velop my picture as it was projected on the 
plate by both subjects and finally see its true, 
clear outline.” 

Mrs. Orenstein has seen labor difficulties all 
over the world. Born in Zurich, Switzerland, 
she has lived in Russia, in the Palestinian col- 
onies, in Egypt, on the Continent, in Panama, 
and is now a citizen of the United States. 

Having been a part of the capitalist class 
and also a wage-earner, she has a combination 
view of industrial problems. Her mother 
founded the first woman’s trade school in Rus- 
sia, and her father, after having started the 
Odessa organization for sending persecuted 
Jews to freer lands, emigrated to Switzerland, 
where he gained an international reputation 
as Professor Gregory Sabsovich in the depart- 
ment of chemical agriculture of a Swiss uni- 
versity. ; ; 

Upon coming to America in the ’80’s with his 
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wife and daughter, Prof. Sabsovich perceived 
that the congestion of foreigners at the point 
of landing was detrimental to them. He saw 
that it would prevent them from becoming 
truly Americanized citizens who could serve 
their adopted land. He thereupon drew about 
him a group of interested agriculturists and 
founded the city of Woodbine, New Jersey, 
of which he was elected first Mayor. The 
family then lived on land that consisted main- 
ly of stumps of trees and barren fields. It is 
now a prosperous, progressive agricultural 
city with a college and vocational schools for 
those who live there. 


“T did not have to worry about earning my 
livelihood. That was taken care of for me by 
my parents. But I knew then,” explains Mrs. 
Orenstein, “that I wanted to do some work as 
part of my citizenship. And I felt that work 
with and for those who were constantly in 
dread of to-morrow would be most useful. 
And so I trained myself with that end in view. 


Foresight Necessary 


“Most women let jobs come to them hap- 
hazard; but women who wish to count for 
anything must enter the business and social 
service worlds prepared to cope with all diffi- 
culties. The most successful women, as the 
most successful men, are those who have had 
foresight and worked with the vision of their 
goal before them. 

“T have always done each job wtih the con- 
sciousness that I must glean from that expe- 
rience enough knowledge to prepare me for 
a bigger and more constructive field. If I 
had missed my previous experience, I should 
never have been qualified to fill this office of 
Labor Adjustor, where I assist Prof. Ripley. 
Going further back, I should never have been 
able to hold those preliminary positions if I 
had gone through college lackadaisically, never 
planning for the future and trusting to luck 
to bring me to a responsible job. The men 
and women who trust to luck and leave per- 
severance and preparation out of their formu- 
las for progress usually find themselves in an 
ugly rut from which there is no climbing.” 

After her graduation from Swarthmore Col- 
lege, she became a factory inspector in New 
York and was made an investigator for the 
first Minimum Wage Commission in this state, 
which continued from 1912 to 1914. In this 
capacity Mrs. Orenstein made many sugges- 
tions which caused the enactment of sanita- 
tion and safety laws and legislation bearing 
on night work for women. She spent some 
time at Niagara, where she saw how chlorine 
gas and other chemical explosives were manu- 
factured under dangerous conditions. 

Just before Europe was embroiled in the 
war Mrs. Orenstein made a study of the living 
and employment conditions of the colony on 
the waterfront of Hell’s Kitchen, a section of 
New York between 35th and 45th Streets on 
the west side, mostly inhabited by freight han- 
dlers of foreign extraction. She did not then 
know that these people, about 1,000 in all, 
were of that nationality which would preci- 
pitate the war. These Serb#Croats had left 
their families in their own Balkan homeland, 
had come to America to reap a fortune, intend- 
ing to return to enjoy the fruits of their toil 
in the motherland. ot 

“T discovered there a fault in our civic 
training.” points out Mrs. Orenstein. “These 
men, segregated in that one end of the city, 
were huddled together where no outside influ- 
ence leading them to a better understanding of 
the ideals of the United States could reach 

(Continued on page 745) 
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Deeds, Not Words 


TO RAISE OUR COMMERCIAL GREATNESS 


been done to aid the growth of 
America’s trade overseas. 

The Consolidated Steel Corporation, with a 
capital of $10,000,000, has been formed to 
handle the export trade of eight of the largest 
independent steel producers of this country, 
as provided for under the Webb-Pomerene 
Bill. This corporation, which is headed by 
E. A. S. Clarke, formerly president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, has already 
opened offices in New York City, and is said 
to be planning a big fleet of ships as its 
auxiliary. : 

The Copper Export Association, Inc., with a 
capital of $250,000, has been organized to 
represent American producers of copper in 
foreign markets, and has elected as its presi- 
dent John D. Ryan, head of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, and the man who 
swiftly and silently brought order out of chaos 
in the production of airplanes during the war. 

The Textile Alliance Export Corporation, 
with a capital of $100,000, has been incor- 
porated under the auspices of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers and the National Council of Cotton 
Manufacturers to sell cotton and woolen 
merchandise and other textiles in foreign 
countries. 

The United States Office Equipment Export 
Association is a combined enterprise of three 
of the leading firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of office equipment, and will handle the 
business of these concerns in all foreign coun- 
tries with the exception of Canada. 


Many Organizations Apply for Charters 


The General Electric Company has com- 
pleted plans for its own export company, 
which will probably be known as the Inter- 
national General Electric Company. The United 
States Steel Corporation, it will be remem- 
bered, already has its own export branch, 
which is known as the United States Steel 
Products Company, and several other large 
corporations also have separate export 
organizations. 

Furthermore, according to advices from 
Washington, more than fifty other organiza- 
tions have already asked for charters under 
the Webb-Pomerene Bill. 

The War Trade Board has established a 
Russian Trade Bureau, which is immediately 
to reopen trade relations on a large scale with 
those parts of Russia, including Finland and 
Siberia, not controlled by German interests or 
the Bolsheviki, and to extend material aid to 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 

The Discount Corporation of New York, 
with a capital and surplus of $6,000,000, has 
opened its doors for business. Its president 
is John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, and its 
purpose is to promote the use of dollar ex- 
change in the trading centers of the world 
through affording a ready purchase and sale 
in this market of bills so drawn against 
shipments. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has made arrangements to act as the corre- 
spondent of the Tata Industrial Bank, Ltd., 
of India in this country; and the Guaranty 
Trust Company and associated institutions 
have formed a corporation, with a capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000, known as the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation, which proposes to engage in 
International and foreign banking in China, in 
the dependencies and insular possessions of the 
United States, and ultimately in Siberia. 

The Italian Discount and Trust Company 


H ERE are a few of the things that have 


Roll-Call of Concerns. Formed 
by Giants to Extend Our 
Foreign Trade 
By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


has been formed, and has started business, 
under the auspices of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto, conducting general banking and 
trust company activities, with special atten- 
tion, however, to Italian import and export 
trade. It will also cater to the large Italian 
colony in New York seeking checking accounts 
and time deposits, and will have a department 
devoted to foreign exchange, money orders 
and drafts. The Banca Italiana di Sconto 
ranks among the leading banks of Italy, hav- 
ing seventy branches in that country and also 
a branch in Paris. 

Many large New York banking institutions 
have begun to build up a network of branches 
in many foreign countries, and separate in- 
stitutions, such as the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation and the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, have been organized for that 
purpose. Banks have also been formed in 
foreign fields. The latest development in the 
growth of New York as an international bank- 
ing center has been the taking over by a 
foreign bank of a local trust company. The 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, the largest com- 
mercial bank in Italy, which has a capital and 
surplus of $53,000,000, has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Lincoln Trust Co., 
which will in effect make the latter institution 
practically a branch in this. country of the 
[talian bank. This is the first instance in the 
history of American banking where a foreign 
bank has purchased control of an established 
banking institution in the United States. 

Frank A. Vanderlip recently announced 
that the National City Bank had already estab- 
lished more than thirty-nine foreign branches, 
and predicted that eventually the number 
would be increased to one hundred. ; 

The Irving National Bank of New York has 
recently entered into a working agreement 
with the London, Provincial and Southwestern 
Bank, Ltd. 


Investors Must Purchase Foreign Securities 


The Foreign Securities Committee, whose 
chairman is Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., has been formed by the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association to safeguard our 
investors and aid in the distribution of foreign 
securities here which must go hand in hand 
with the growth of our trade in foreign lands. 
Mr. Lamont has predicted that “we shall have 
to lend to and in foreign countries on a scale 
that five years ago we had never even con- 
ceived possible,” and incidentally he has esti- 
mated that we have to begin with a balance 
on the credit side of the ledger of ten billions. 

Under the leadership of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
there has been established an “acceptance call 
money” market, which has already proven an 
important stimulus to the market for accept- 
ances so essential to the proper financing of 
our foreign trade. 

Regulations imposed by the War Trade 
Board on imports and exports during the 
period of the war have been greatly relaxed, 
and before long it is expected that all restric- 
tions, except on enemy trading, will be 
removed. 

Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, has announced that 
offices will be opened at once in London, Paris 


_the Government’s trade fleet. 


and Rome for the purpose of creating a perma- 
nent world organization for the handling of 
From these 
centers ten or twelve other offices will be 
directed, including Shanghai, Yokohama, Bom- 
bay, Genoa, Buenos Aires, and Valparaiso. 

Burwell S. Cutler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has asked 
large appropriations of Congress to increase 
the effectiveness of his organization. New 
attaches are proposed at Rome, Madrid, 
Ottawa, Mexico City, Santiago, and Chile. 

Reductions of from 25 to 30 per cent. in 
existing freight rates from Atlantic ports to 
ports in South America, Asia, Japan, Australia 
and Africa have been announced by J. H. Ros- 
seter, Director of Operations of the Shipping 
Board, effective for January and February 
loadings. 

Ships with aggregate carrying capacity of 
800,000 tons have been designated to be turned 
over by the Army Quartermaster Department 
to the Shipping Board for return to trade 
routes, and it is understood that the tonnage 
to be released by the army will soon be in- 
creased to 1,000,000 tons. 


Americans Alive to Foreign Trade 
: Opportunities 

America is not lagging in her preparations, 
nor lacking in interest. From shore to shore 
foreign trade talk is on the tongue of every 
manufacturer. The greatest interest has been 
aroused in the possibilities of combinations 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act, and those con- 
cerns which have already been formed have 
been beseiged with letters of inquiry as to the 
how and the wherefore. For the layman the 
clearest explanation of the arrangements per- 
mitted under the Webb Act is contained in the 
following quotation from a legal authority on 
the measure: 

“Under conditions and with formalities that 
are not excessive—considering the rigor of 
our national policy toward combinations and 
single concerns of dominant size, and con- 
sidering the partiality of our national attitude 
toward competition and independent concerns 
of small size—the Webb-Pomerene Bill per- 
mits any American exporter to act in combina- 
tion with any other American exporter, and 
with as many or as few as he. desires, under 
any arrangement that he and they may agree 
upon, for any purpose whatever that relates 
to American export trade, or to trade in any 
foreign market, so long as such arrangement 
does not affect trade within the United States 
or does not include unfair methods of com- 
petition against some outside American com- 
petitor who is also engaged in the American 
export trade.” 

The Webb Act forms an excellent working 
basis for American co-operation in foreign 
trade. But James A. Farrell, Chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
who knows as much about actual trade routes 
as any man living, sees further than domestic 
co-operation, and declares that “it is evident 
that the future of foreign commerce must be 
largely identified with international co-operation 
in finance.” At the Council’s convention he 
made this prophetic statement: 

“Tt is reasonable to expect that with a secure 
peace established among nations divested 
equally of the power and the desire to make 
war on each other great world enterprises will 
be undertaken under the stimulus of inter- 
national combinations of capital and of <z 
common surplus of materials available for 
improvement and reconstruction.” 
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O the native American success comes as a 
natural thing; indeed, it is looked upon al- 
most as a matter of course, for there is 

really little excuse for his being anything but 
successful. 

To the lowly-born immigrant, ignorant of our 
language, without money, with neither relatives 
nor friends to welcome him, success also has 
come so often that it would almost seem as if 
handicaps and lack of means were a guaranty of 
success, 

The success, however, of a well educated for- 
eigner, with high standards of honor but small 
means, is less common. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to describe the rise to an eminent po- 
sition in the commercial world of I. Smullyan, 
President of the W. J. Crouch Company, Inc., 
First Vice-President and Managing Director of 
Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Inc. (a house 
nearly a hundred years old), President of the 
Hardware House of America, Inc., and a direc- 
tor of other important enterprises. 

Until the beginning of 1917 this man was prac- 
tically unknown outside a limited circle of per- 
sonal friends. To-day he is widely known, his 
opinion is sought and his advice followed. Be- 
hind his quiet exterior lie the strength and force- 
fulness of a remarkable personality, a personality 
that scorns hedging and speaks and acts with the 
courage of virile convictions—as when, fearless 
of the consequences, he raised a veritable hornet’s 
nest by outspokenly condemning the poor bank- 
ing support given the small exporter. An inter- 
view with him in the Journal of Commerce, 
wherein he advocated extension of the Federal 
Reserve Bank system to cover the foreign field, 
aused no little flutter in certain financial dove- 
otes. Who was this gentleman who dared to 
ell the financial powers how to conduct their 

isiness? Protests and warnings, however, com- 
letely failed to disturb him. His business con- 
inues to grow, not through luck or fortuitous 
ircumstance, but because of his remarkable fund 
f sound, substantia®, practical knowledge, wed- 
led to his ability not merely to choose the right 
kind of associates, but to keep them attached to 
himself with the ardor of hero-worship. 

His history? He graduated from the Commer- 
ial University of Antwerp in 1897, where his 
tremendous capacity for work and his brilliancy 
if mind marked him as a notable student. From 
here he went to South Africa, fought with dis- 
inction in the Boer War with the British Army, 
an many risks but came through unscathed. 
Next he took up his abode in London, where, 
n 1908, he married, so that when he landed in 
this country he was confronted with the task 
‘f providing for others beside himself. Although 
educated, and familiar with hardware business, 
he years that followed brought hardships greater 
han those endured by the average immigrant who 
finds here living conditions infinitely better than 
those he left. The educated man of good family 
encounters in America new and strange ideals 
and conceptions of life. Unless he can readily 
adjust himself to his new environment, he can 
easily become disillusioned and discouraged. 

Smullyan found it hard, even though the bur- 
den was lightened by the steadfast encouragement 
of his wife, an Englishwoman of rare character. 
and most charming personality. : Year after year 
he wrestled with heartbreaking difficulties. Grad- 
ually, however, recognition began to come, and 
when, about the middle of 1915, the interests 
commissioned by the British Government to 
make purchases here, learning of his unimpeach- 
able rectitude, his conspicuous ability and his 
experience as a hardware buyer, appointed him 
to place orders for material running into millions 
of dollars, a responsibility he discharged with 
such consummate efficiency that enormous sums 
were saved the British Government. Also, his 
reputation was firmly established. 
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The. Handicaps Encountered by 
Educated Europeans on 
Coming to America 
By M. OPPENSHAW 


When, early in 1917, the W. J. Crouch Com- 
pany was formed, to conduct an export business 
in steel, they approached Mr. Smullyan, who 
meanwhile had gained widespread influence and 
a substantial following through his exceptional 
talents in banking and finance no less than steel 
matters. At the earnest solicitation of the found- 
ers, he joined the firm as president. Under his 
leadership the company developed with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, its ramifications spreading all 
over the world—so much ‘so that the century- 
old firm of Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, of 
London, New York, Glasgow, Belfast (and pres- 
ently, also, of Paris, Antwerp, Calcutta and San 
Francisco), proposed a joining of forces, stipu- 
lating that Mr. Smullyan should become the con- 
trolling and directing head of the firm in New 
York. 

The secret of his rise? The pathway to ad- 
vancement for the European who migrates to 
America? The very first requisite for a man 
of broad views and liberal education, Mr. Smull- 
yan declares, is to become as thoroughly Ameri- 
can as possible, forget all high-falutin’ notions, 
and set to work with a will. The newcomer will 
discover that the very highest European ideals 
are not a bit higher than American ideals of hon- 





I. SMULLYAN 


esty and straightforwardness in business. The 
educated European must quickly discard the no- 
tion that he is superior to the ordinary run of 
mortals, and that only certain “dignified” kinds 
of work are worthy of his notice. America is 
so full of opportunities—though recognition may 
often be long delayed—that in nine cases out of 
ten the average educated European who fails to 
succeed has to thank for his non-success a cer- 
tain superciliousness which Mr. Smullyan has 
never been guilty of. 

Tackling every problem manfully and cheer- 
fully, undismayed by setbacks, he has never con- 
sidered himself above any task, no matter how 
humble. Rebuffs have been many, but it has 
merely been a matter of “reculer pour mieux 
sauter,’” as the French say. And, as has been 
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BELGIAN’S SUCCESS THOUGH UNDER 40 


shown, he eventually “arrived” with a jump. 
Not only American business leaders, but the 
greatest metchant princes of Great Britain are 
proud of their association with him. 

He seems destined to go much farther, for, 
notwithstanding his achievements, he is barely 
forty ! 





Settling Disputes Is Her Job 
(Continued from page 743) 


them. We should have been Americanizing 
this group instead of ignoring them, for they 
possessed valuable traits of charcter. 

“They lived in a communistic fashion. Each 
lesser group of about 40 or 50 persons hired 
some one to cook and they shared expenses 
pro rata. Left to their own devices, these 
persons naturally never could understand our 
national methods of employment and there was 
constant difficulty in satisfying their demands.” 

And then the clouds broke over Europe and 
these un-American residents in a very Ameri- 
can city rushed hurriedly back to their native 
land, taking the savings they had gathered 
here and creating a labor shortage that seri- 
ously affected our shipping problems. 

“Dealing with these alien freight-handlers,” 
narrates Mrs. Orenstien, “I realized more than 
ever that the chief cause for dissension be- 
tween*capital and labor is lack of understand- 
ing and education. Each class is alien to the 
other; his mode of living, his conception of 
life and his power over life are different. It 
is only through mutual expression that they 
can understand each other’s ideas. 

“I know when war came to the United 
States I must do some constructive work to 
aid in winning the war. And I wanted work 
whose purpose would not be temporary.” 

The procedure of the Administration of La- 
bor Standards, thinks Mrs. Orenstein, has laid 
a strong foundation for arbitration and media- 
tion in the future days of peace. Meeting in 
committees, employer and employee will be 
able to value the power that is to be theirs 
with a sane interchange of views, while pro- 
duction is not interrupted by strikes and lock- 
outs. 





How many times do you have to be told a 
thing before you take action? In other 
words, what is your percentage of inertia? 

‘Some people hear of a good thing and they 
act at once’ Their minds are clear and under 
control. Naturally they get the good things 
first and become leaders in their line. 

Others hear of a good thing once, twice, 
thrice, ten times, and then they slowly begin 
to take notice. They make life a sort of hesi- 
tation waltz. They have foggy minds, and 
their percentage of inertia is high. 

So 


The world taxes you for being a fool. Don’t 
pay the tax. That’s all I ask of you. 

If a certain simple course in life pays better 
than any other, and is easier than any other, 
why not adopt it? If you are naturally a 
rough-neck, be a hypocrite, and pretend to be 
a gentleman. 

If you are naturally a loafer, note that 97 
per cent. of those about you have tasks, and 
succeed as they perform them with efficiency, 
politeness and fairness. 

Be a hypocrite and get busy; you will find 
busy men have better times than idlers. 

The tramp doesn’t enjoy life as much as the 
man who has steady work, attends to it, and 
knows the joy of promotion; of the increasing 
respect of his fellow men. 
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From Lumber -Jack to Business Giant 


exacting care had to be taken on our part to 
live up to the very letter—to every dot of an 
{’ and stroke of a ‘t’—of all our agreements.” 

A Pacific lumber man once told me, in this 
connection, that oftener than once Captain 
Dollar has gone aboard one of his ships load- 
ing lumber for the Orient and, on finding that 
the lumber did not exactly tally with the order, 
has ordered every stick of it unloaded. To 
protests that the lumber was distinctly better 
than contracted for, he would reply: “When 
the Chinaman orders a certain thing, he ex- 
pects to get that identical thing, and nothing 
else. He is entitled to get what he wants. 
Give it to him—and never depart from this rule.” 

This scrupulous insistence upon fair and 
honorable dealing gradually won the faith of 
the Chinese and the Japanese. When America 
was anxious to smooth the ruffled feelings of 
the yellow races, following the California up- 
rising against Oriental immigration, it was 
Robert Dollar who was chosen to head the 
influential commission which visited Japan and 
which succeeded in ironing out all difficulties. 
His main mission in life now is to draw closer 
together in friendship and commerce his own 
land and these lands. 

“How much is Dollar getting out of this?” 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, asked the Dollar manager when the 
thirty-million-dollar shipbuilding contract was 
signed. 

“Not a red cent,” he replied vehemently. 
And he readily put it in writing. - 

“Hurley,” said Captain Dollar on visiting 
Washington a week or two later, “my manager 
told you I was getting nothing out of his 
contract. He was mistaken. I am getting a 
great deal out of it,” Dollar went on. “Not 
here,” pointing to his pocket, “but here,” 
pointing to his heart. “I have passed the al- 
lotted span of ‘three-score years and ten,’ and 
money means no more to me than dirt on the 
street. But my ambition is to promote under- 
standing and friendliness and trade between 


Effectiv 


‘ 


HAT would you do if your employer 
W told you at Christmas he would give 


you a check representing 25 per cent. 
of your entire year’s salary? Suppose you had 
been receiving $100 a month, $1,200 a year, 
your check would amount to exactly $300. 
Some 5,400 salaried employees of one of 
Akron’s big rubber factories have received 
just such a notice. The company had care- 
fully investigated the increased cost of living, 
had considered the calls made upon its em- 
ployes for war fund contributions, for Liberty 
Bonds purchases, etc., and the following no- 
tice was posted: , 

During the past year the many unusual 
demands, due largely to war conditions, 
including patriotic subscriptions to Lib- 
erty Loans and War Savings Stamps and 
the generous contributions to the various 
war activity funds, have created a situa- 
tion which the B. F. Goodrich Company 
has already recognized in its payment of 
wages to its employees on the factory pay- 
roll and which it feels equally bound to 
recognize in its payment for services to 
salaried employees. 


(Continued from page 742) 


our country and the great Chinese nation; so, 
you see,J am getting more than mere money 
out of having arranged this contract to enable 
China to help us to win the war.” 

“You were’ saying that age and experience 
teach many useful lessons. What, for exam- 
ple?” I asked. 

“Well, I need not mention the most essential 
qualities of all, absolute honesty and integrity, 
and, of course, industry and hard work; they 
do not need to be emphasized, as manifestly 
they form the only foundation on which char- 
acter and success can be built. Nor need I 
touch upon sobriety. Having as a lad learned 
the curse of drink by my home experience, I 
have never touched liquor. And I would never 
seek any easier business problem than to be 
pitted against a competitor who drinks, for 
his head and brain get muddy and muddled— 
and he is likely to lie long in bed in the morn- 
ing. 

“To get a good start in life, get a good, early 
start every morning. The brain is cleared in 
the morning, and if you begin a couple of 
hours before others are around, you can have 
all your plans laid and know how to begin 
before the lie-o’-beds get to business. 

“This gives you a chance to be ready. Be 
ready is the best advice I, or anyone else, can 
give a young man, or anyone else anxious to 
get ahead. It is more than half the battle. If 
you have so utilized your time, and your mind, 
that you are fully prepared, then, when Oppor- 
tunity appears in the offing, you can go 
straight after her and seize her before the 
other fellow, who is not so well prepared, can 
grab her. If you keep well ahead of your 
duties, and do not let them push you, you have 
time and inclination to think ahead and look 
ahead and be ready to act ahead. 

“Also, do no business on Sunday. It was 
decreed in the Book of Wisdom, ‘Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.’ Man is not 
meant, he is not constituted, to work seven 
days a week. Work up to the limit for six 


days, but not a stroke on the seventh. It 
won't go. It doesn’t pay. Relax completely 
every Sunday. Then you can and will tackle 
your job on Monday morning full of new vim. 
You will feel eager and fit. By the way, I 
always read a passage from the Bible every 
morning and, among other things, attribute 
much of my success to the teaching derived 
from this reading. 

“Let no young man seek a soft snap: Glass 
cases develop frail plants. Avoid the easy, lazy 
job. Shun the position that calls for little or 
no exertion, that does not keep you constantly 
on tiptoe in an effort to fill it well—better, in 
fact, than it was ever filled before. Don’t run 
away from difficulties, from hard work, from 
hard knocks, if need be. Hammering hardens 
and strengthens a young man. It tests his 
mettle. It develops him. It teaches him self- 
reliance, self-confidence, grit. It drums out 
cowardice or timidness, and makes him un- 
afraid to stand up and fight until he learns how 
to win out. 

“The growth in this country’s business has 
been so much greater than the growth in pop- 
ulation that there are, relatively, a greater 
number of big jobs to fill than there used to 
be. Today the only way to get men is to 
make them. 

“In China, at Shanghai, Hankow and Tien- 
tsin, we are feeding, clothing and educating in 
the Y. M. C. A.’s boys from twelve to four- 
teen, and are keeping them in school for five 
years. On Saturdays, when there is no school, 
they work in the office, learning American ways 
of doing business. 

“Heretofore, the average American youth 
has not taken kindly to going abroad to fill 
openings, but the millions who have gone over- 
seas, and have seen something of other coun- 
tries for the first time, will have their outlook 
on life broadened. They are likely to develop 
vision, to realize the importance of interna- 
tional commerce and the opportunities it 
offers.” 


e Antidote to Bolshevism 


Each salaried employe will, therefore, 
receive on December 1, 1918, additional 
compensation for services rendered and to 
be rendered equal to 25 per cent. of the 
total salary paid to each such employee 
during the year 1918. 

This announcement did not apply only to 
the salaried employees of the big Akron fac- 
tory; it covered every employee in the 125 
branches, warehouses and stores throughout 
the United States. To these centers the good 
news was flashed by wire. 

eS 

“What will you do with your money?” I 
asked a $100-a-month young lady, whos¢ 
check would amount to $300. “Well, you see,’ 
she replied, “I am buying Liberty Bonds on 
the easy payment plan offered by the com= 
pany. During the Third Liberty Loan cam- 
paign I bought all I could afford, for I am 
boarding and must pay my own way. Then 
when the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
opened everybody was asked to ‘double up.’ IT 
did, like many others, so I am going to pay 
the balance due on these bonds and get them ” 

Another girl said certain bills would be paid 


first, then the savings bank would get the bal- 
ance. 

Perhaps the most impressive reply came 
from a young girl whose widowed mother is 
in poor health: “Mother has never had a vaca- 
tion in recent years. She has worked hard 
for me and now I have been working hard for 
her since father died. So I’m going to see that 
she receives the full benefit of my check. It 
will amount to $210,” she added, happily. 

Everybody had a use for their checks. A 
pathetic story was told me by one young man. 
debt ridden with doctor’s bills of a year’s 
standing. He would pay them all, he said, and 
start the new peace year of 1919 with a clean 
slate. 

What other concerns will do is a matter for 
deep thought, but the officials of this company 
made it very plain that these December checks 
totalling $2,000,000, were additional compensa- 
tion for services rendered. Even the newly- 
hired employe will receive 25 per cent. of the 
salary paid during whatever period he or she 
has been working. 

Do you know of any better antidote to 
Bolshevism than acts like this? 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Shops, Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


Did The 
Kaiser 
~ Kill 


Elbert. 
Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


“Who Lifted The 
Lid Off Hell?” 


OME say that the Kaiser in his 
blind wrath sent the U-boat 
to sink the Lusitania because Elbert 
Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate”’ and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write from first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never reached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
lives! 
Read the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 
was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 
This Essay beautifully printed and eight 
other separate classics by ELBERT 
HUBBARD, including the famous 
Message To Garcia, Pasteboard Procliv- 
ities, How I Found My Brother, etc., 


each in fine ROYCROFT style — all for 
ONE DOLLAR. 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York. 


@ Send me a copy of Who Lifted the Lid, 
together with the eight other famous 
HUBBARD classics, for which I enclose 
ONE DOLLAR (Check or Thrift Stamps). 
Use this Coupon. Write your name and 
address on margin of this page. . 
Forbes 
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By B. C. 


These are significant developments: 

The total supply of money in the 
United States decreased more than 
$40,000,000 during December. 

The cost of commodities used by the 
average householder declined during 
December from $19 to $18.50, accord- 
ing to Bradstreet’s index number. 

Flour, it is reported, is now being 
sold below the price called for by the 
Government’s guaranteed figure of 
$2.26 per bushel for wheat. 

From western and one or two other 
districts come announcements that the 
release of many thousands of war 
workers has caused many to seek em- 
ployment at lower wages than have 
heretofore ruled. 

The reductions in quotations for 
steel and copper have not stimulated 
immediate domestic buying, and so far 
Europeans appear to be content to 
use up stocks which had been held in 
reserve for war purposes. 

Other lines of business report ir- 
regularities in prices and a disposition 
to refrain from making extensive com- 
mitments—partly because of the lack 
of specific information as to how the 
War Department will dispose of the 
enormous quantities of merchandise it 
has accumulated and for which there 
is now no Governmental use. 

There is more or less of a lull in 
foreign trade, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing shipping facilities and the re- 
moval of most import and export re- 
strictions. 

Notwithstanding the successful flo- 
tation of a number of large offerings 
of new bonds and notes, interest rates 
have inclined to soften and the indi- 
cations are growing that the pressure 
for funds for industrial purposes is 
relaxing as loans made to war plants 
are being either paid off or reduced. 


SENTIMENT IN HIGH PLACES 


Foreign exchange rates have moved 
in favor of the United States—to such 
an extent, in certain cases, that it is 
hurting the demand for American 
goods. 

It is noted that when quotations have 
declined in the stock market, consid- 
erable investment buying has made its 
appearance, giving the whole market a 
stronger undertone. 

Apart from the complete tieup of 
harbor traffic at New York for a num- 
ber of days, there has been remarkably 
little labor trouble, notwithstanding 
that more than 700,000 men have al- 
ready been discharged from the army. 

The significance of these movements, 
taken as a wholé, is that we are al- 
ready beginning to correct the una- 
voidable inflation caused by the gi- 
gantic war activities. The real test, 
however, has not yet come since no 
widespread attempt has been made to 
lower wages in the major industries. 

Sentiment in high places, I find, is 
not wholly exuberant, to say the least. 
The social disturbances on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in England and in 
South America are regarded as por- 
tentous. As a matter of fact, special 
measures have already been instituted 
in the financial district to guard 
against any possible outbreak there, 
such as has been vaguely threatened by 
lawless individuals parading as Bol- 
shevists. 


FORBES 


Said one of America’s best known 
financiers when I asked his views on 
the outlook: “You might as_ well 
throw a feather out of a window in 
a windstorm and try to predict where 
it will alight. I am inclined to go 
slowly.” Complaint is rife that Wash- 
ington is not acting firmly enough to- 
wards the disturbing clement in the 
community. It is remarked that in vir- 
tually every case where labor has put 
forward demands, the Government, 
when it intervened at all, always fa- 
vored the workers. The decalration by 
Secretary Daniels that the public must 
“sleep with both eyes open if they 
are to defeat the purpose to shift war 
taxes from the few to the many,” is 
quoted as reflecting the revolutionary 
sentiments prevalent in influential Gov- 
ernment circles. When cabinet min- 
isters voice such sentiments, and voice 
them with such acidity, it is feared 
that circumspect action cannot well 
be looked for on the part of the multi- 
tude by and by. 


MAINTAIN WAGES 


The principal employers hope to 
maintain things on an even keel by 
keeping wages at their war level as 
long as humanly possible. Unless, 
however, a demand for products de- 
velops in the very near future, it is 
difficult to see how a lowering of prices 
and, as a consequence, a lowering of 
wages can be staved off for any lengthy 
period. 

In this connection, however, the fall 
in commodity prices affords much en- 
couragement, for the average workman 
can probably be made to see that, if 
it costs him a few dollars less a week 
to live, he will not be any worse off 
than he was before should his wages be 
reduced correspondingly. The attitude 
of Mr. Gompers and some other labor 
leaders, however, is somewhat dis- 
quieting, since they baldly declare that, 
no matter what happens, the war level 
of wages must be maintained intact. 
Just as water cannot be made to run 
uphill, so it must prove impossible to 
preserve war wages it the general price 
level declines materially. It simply 
can’t be done. Some relief is likely to 
be derived from an increase in the ef- 
ficiency and productivity of workers 
when the weeding out process gets 
fully under way, but even this is not 
likely to avert the downward trend 
of wages following a downward move- 
ment of commodity prices and the gen- 
eral cost of living. 


INVESTORS PICK UP SECURITIES 


The opening weeks of the year 
brought no decided movement in secur- 
ity quotations. Professional specula- 
ters occasionally tried to depress the 
market, but on such occasions there 
usually came along orders from a mul- 
titude of small investors. For example, 
when Steel common dipped to the 
edge of 90, brokers reported the receipt 
of many orders for small amounts. 
Authoritative figures had previously 
been issued revealing that the amount 
of Steel stock in brokers’ hands had 
decreased substantially, indicating that 
the shares are more and more finding 
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A BOOK YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


The Real Estate Educator 
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of Real Estate transactions. The cost 
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Roofing an7#S@ins: 
Three Important Reasons 


For Using It NOW 


FIRST—Now is the time to replace nondescript roofing 
with the permanent kind. A percentage of surplus earnings 
devoted to maintenance is deducible under the excess profit 


tax. The first cost of APM is the last. 

SECOND—You can NOW AFFORD to make repairs. 
But two or three years hence it may be different. THEN 
an APM roof will be as good as when first installed. The 
service and life of APM constitutes real economy. 

THIRD—APM has demonstrated its permanence by suc- 
cessfully resisting the corrosive action of acid fumes, alkalies 
and even salt water dampness on manufacturing buildings 
of all kinds. 

APM is corrugated steel covered with asphalt—then 
asbestos fibre—finally with a tough waterproof coating. 
All three are combined into a homogeneous insulation that 
never needs painting. Furnished in two colors—red and black. 

APM is also furnished in various forms of trim and flashing. 


Write for Bulletin 5526 describing APM and its many 
applications to industrial buildings. 
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Canadian Asbestes Co., Montreal Deck House, Billiter St., Lendon 
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HE selection of Walker D. Hines 

as Director-General of Railroads 
should prove satisfactory to the busi- 
ness world, as Mr. Hines has a thor- 
ough grasp of the railroad situation 
and understands the principles and 
practices of business. He possesses 
brilliant abilities. The task confront- 
ing him is as thorny as a cactus bush. 
It was comparatively easy for Mr. 
McAdoo to mark up rates and raise 
wages, but the cutting of wages, which 
probably will prove inevitable sooner 
or later, will not be a pleasant ordeal. 


S POTTINESS in business is growing 
more pronounced. The expected 
abnormal demand for merchandise and 
materials from Europe has not yet de- 
veloped so robustly as had been hoped, 
while domestic buyers in most lines are 
icting timidly. Already production of 
:opper is being curtailed, notwithstand- 
ing the prospective European require- 
ments. How long this period of un- 
certainty will continue, no one can 
gauge. The probability is, 
that after it has gone considerably 
farther, a distinct recovery will set in, 
provided that meanwhile no serious 
labor troubles break out. 


HERE were fewer failures in the 
United States in 1918 than in any 
other year since 1899. The 1919 record 
can hardly be expected to maintain this 
-vonderful showing. 


- the past taxation invariably aimed 
at falling fairly equally upon all 
classes, the idea be*~g that taxes should 
be paid by the many rather than by the 
few. Secretary Daniels, however, 
comes forward ‘and openly declares 
that “The people must sleep with both 
eyes open if they are to defeat the pur- 
pose to shift war taxes from the few 
to the many.” When a Cabinet Min- 
ister plumps for taxing the few and 
not the many it is time for responsible 
business men to rub their eyes and ask 
themselves where they are likely to 
stand in the future. Also, what are 
they going to do about it? 


ANY business teaders who dis- 

charged responsible duties at 
Washington during the war are being 
called to Paris by President Wilson 
and his colleagues. Some of them had 
counted upon being able to take hold 
of their own affairs at once, and their 
trip to Europe for an indefinite period 
represents very real self-sacrifice. So 


far as known, not one has quibbled 


about obeying the summons. Patriot- 
ismi is not dead among all our prom- 
inent men of affairs, although stories 
of the selfishness of some of them will 
come to the surface a little later. 


RGENT as is the need for cutting 
down Government expenditures, 
there is one question of infinitely 
greater urgency; that is, the providing 
of employment for returning soldiers 
and for other workers. Washington 


has never hesitated to grant demands . 


made by labor, yet one of the most 
important Government departments, 


namely, the Railway Administration, 
announces that it will not make any 
more equipment contracts until costs 
are lower. 
things: 


This means one of two 
either the equipment com- 


however, | 


panies will have to cut wages if they 
make drastic reductions in the prices 
offered the Government, or they will 
have to throw idle thousands of men 
and manufacture only such supplies as 
they can sell at the old high figures. 
Suppose every buyer took the same 
stand? Instead of the gradual, smooth 
readjustment which all thoughtful peo- 
ple are striving to bring about, the 
whole industrial situation would be 
thrown into demoralization and the 
country littered with idle, hungry 
workmen. It is all very well to mark 
up the pay of railway workers, but 
there are other workmen in the coun- 
try entitled to just as much considera- 
tion—even though these other workers 
are not being coaxed to become root- 
ers for Government ownership of the 
railroads. The new Director-General 
of Railroads will do well to re-con- 
sider the too-hasty step sanctioned by 
Mr. McAdoo. This is a time for mod- 
erate, reasoned, co-operative action, 
not for high-handed arbitrary acts cal- 
culated to create chaos. 
* * ¢£ 

ON’T take it for granted that 

the Government is to continue 
the control of all forms of business. 
America must depend upon individual 
and corporate initiative if it is to lead 
the world in commerce. Those who sit 
now with folded hands must expect to 
be left in the lurch when the scramble 
for foreign markets sets in. The Na- 
tional City Bank aptly says: “The 
whole national effort will fizzle out 
unless individual enterprise now 
awakens everywhere, and individual 
enterprise and initiative systematically 
organize to extend American trade by 
American methods over foreign mar- 
kets. The human personnel for getting 
together a foreign trade organization 
in a hurry does not exist in America. 





It is scarcer than the much-wanted f 


wool, or steel, or rubber. Individual- 
ity of method and organization is 
characteristic of successful American 
exporters of manufactures, particular- 
ly of special goods of high quality. It 
may be only the manufacturer himself 
and an employee or two who have 
learned exactly how to handle a for- 
eign order right, 
thought-out way of doing it, that is 
one successful exporter’s 
tion’; or it may be an elaborately or- 
ganized export department, with an 
export manager, a traffic manager, a 
corps of foreign salesmes, a statisti- 
cian, and a force of clerical help 
trained to foreign 
along with a special packing room and 
even specially made ‘export’ goods 
with their labels, etc., to suit. 
‘organization’ is simply the right ma- 
chinery, ready to do the right thing, 
to do it quickly, efficiently, and with 
expert discrimination. What manufac- 
turers are urged to do now is to get 
such organizations in shape.” 


How is Germany going to pay the 
bill she has incurred by the 
destruction of property belonging to 
American citizens? A. Mitchell Palm- 
er, Alien Property Custodian, has 
rounded up about a billion dollars of 
German assets here and he recon- 
mends that this money be used to meet 
German debts. This would appear to 


also a thoroughly [ 


The § 


eee 


‘organiza- ff 


correspondence, | 


be a sensible, business-like course to |i 


pursue. 
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Securities for Safety 
lowa First Farm Mortgage 


Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


are unaffected by. changing conditions. 


Farms andcities of the premier agricultural 


state of the Union are the basis of security. 
For the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
ings these bonds combine absolute actey 
of principal, dependable income and ready 
marketability. 4 
Denominations 


$50—$100 —$500—$1000 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK z 
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Copper Stocks 


_ Investors considering the future of 
Copper Stocks will find in a Statisti- 
cal and Information ble just pre- 
pared a handy reference on the 
achievements of the leading Produc- 
ing and Junior Coppers. The list com- 
prises 32 copper companies and will 

sent gratis on request. Ask for 
Copper Chart F-48. 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Less Fear of Price Adjustments — Food 
Stocks Attracting Speculators 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Fallacies as to rapidly falling prices 
are gradually being dispelled. There 
has been too much irresponsible talk 
about a drastic readjustment of prices 
and wages, resulting in unsettlement 
of labor and a virtual deadlock in the 
market for raw materials. It has gone 
almost unnoted that the Government 
relieved certain contractors of large 
lots of wool which they were carrying 
to fill Army orders, and turned around 
and sold the stock in the auction mar- 
ket at prices not so far below those 


- originally paid by the manufacturers. 


The loss was charged to war costs, as 
it rightly should have been. It will 
likely -be found when the details of 
settlements of other war contracts are 
made known that agreements between 
the Government and other manufac- 
turers have included provisions for the 
charging off of losses on large inven- 
tories carried because of the necessity of 
avoiding transportation delays. Where 
the Government takes over the unused 
residue of war inventories, the en- 
deavor will naturally be to liquidate 
the materials in such a manner as ‘to 
depress the market as little as possible. 


The January bulletin of the Federal 
‘Reserve Board points out that a return 
toward the old level of prices will 
occur only after normal industrial con- 
ditions and the free international 
movement of the precious metals have 
been re-established. It is not to be a 
sudden, over-night adjustment such as 
has been talked of in highly speculative 
quarters of Wall Street. 


Among practical corporation heads 
there is a growing tendency to get 
down to business and leave conjec- 
tures as to the future course of prices 
to the theorists, and where any ideas 
are being expressed as to the price out- 
look there is an increasing weight of 
opinion on the side of the contention 
that the world’s needs and productive 
resources will be such*for the next two 
years or so as to preclude any drastic 
downward revision of prices of such 
essential raw materials as copper, and 
iron and steel. Advices from the steel 
trade are to the effect that a fair 
volume of export orders are coming in 
and that only slight concessions from 
the prevailing price levels would be 
necessary to obtain all the business 
that the present allotment of ships 
could carry. 


FOREIGN TRADE PLANS 


Plans for the development of our 
foreign trade are going ahead quietly 
but persistently, and the only thing 
that appears to be lacking on this score 
is some national agency of sufficient 
resourcefulness and stability to co- 
ordinate all efforts. The independent 
steel producers and the copper com- 
panies have formed combinations for 
the development of foreign trade under 
the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
act, and will obtain therefrom all the 
advantages, such as lower selling 
costs and unit bargaining, which they 
so sadly lacked before the war. Many 
corporations which have been doing 
little talking have been sending repre- 
sentatives abroad to look into the pos- 
sibilities of mew fields for their 
products. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the country is on tip-toe in 
expectation of big developments in our 


overseas commerce, and such hopes are 
practically sure of realization. Wall 
Street is paying little attention to alt 
this just now, but when the game is 
well started it will be found that those 
people who have been quietly accumu- 
lating stocks during the current weeks 
of unsettlement and depression have 
been looking well ahead and taking 
account of the future growth of our 
commerce with the rest of the world. 
Already, in ‘anticipation of the 
financing of this trade; there are indi- 
cations that bankers are giving sérious 
consideration to the prospects of float- 
ing foreign government loans in the 
markets of this country in the near 
future. Such financing is likely to reach 
large proportions before the year has 
run its course, and, taken in con- 
junction with the financing of our home 
corporations, will bring about such 
activity in the security markets as has 
seldom been seen before. In anticipa- 
tion of a larger volume of business the 
Stock Exchange has installed separate 
tickers for the transmission of bond 
quotations. With all of this financing 
finally getting into full swing, it will 
hardly be likely that the stock market 
will stay forever in the doldrums. 


LABOR OUTLOOK BETTER 


The more thought that is given to 
the labor question the better the out- 
look appears to be. Immigration is 
expected to continue at a low rate and 
business in general to show improve- 
ment before long, so that there may 
not be any great oversupply of labor; 
if such a situation should develop, it 
would be but temporary. English eco- 
nomists, you will remember, were 
puzzled to explain the new high sales 
records being made by the London 
department stores after four years of 
war, until some one found the solution 
in the practical elimination of idleness 
and maximum employment of every 
pair of hands in production. 


Bolshevism should find no place in 
America, where there is work and food 
for all. As a stock market influence it 
is of importance only as it keeps the 
timid from purchasing and_ thus 
strengthens the market’s position. 


No matter what solution of the rail- 
road problem is arrived at, good rail- 
road stocks and bonds are on the bar- 
gain counter at current prices. This 
is particularly true of such stocks as 
Pennsylvania, Atchison, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Norfolk & Western, 
and Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Speculatively, the food stocks have 
been coming into considerable promi- 
nence. Attention has already been 
called to American Sugar, American 
Linseed, and Corn Products, which are 
in this group. Such stocks as Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil and California Packing 
are also good speculations for those 
seeking to base market commitments 
on the assurance that there will be 
high prices and a world-wide demand 
for food for at least two yearé to come. 
For the speculator who wishes to share 
in the profits of foreign trade, Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore and American 
International Corporation appear to 
offer attractive possibilities. Both of 
these issues are now selling at price 
levels which are suitable for purchases 
for a long-pull. 
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for the execution of orders 
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Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 
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A Reminder 


You have been intending for 
some time to start a Partial Pay- 
ment investment. 

You have seen the advantage of 
investing while you save. You 
have wanted to benefit by this 
combination of thrift and per- 
sonal finance. You have learned 
that you can. 

Somehow or other, you haven’t 
put your good resolution into ef- 
fect. 

Hadn’t you better communicate 
with us today? 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N-Y. 








J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBEBS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 














““Stumbling Blocks 
of Finance’’ 


Read this booklet. It plainly dis- 
cusses the common evils of finance, 
viz.: Fraud, manipulation, worthless 
tips and inflation. en investors 

st themselves on these financial pit- 
alls, they are in a stronger and safer 
position to invest their money con- 
servatively and profitably. 


Booklet G-29—free on request 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


29 Broadway, New York 








DIVIDENDS 


MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 9 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, held 
Wednesday, Janua 8th, 1919, a quarterly 
dividend of one doliar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share was declared, payable February 1st. 
1919, to stockholders of record at close 
business January 15th, 1919. Books will re- 
. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 





main open. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


Telephone bonds may now be bought 
te yield 5% to 6 per cent., and even 
more. As investments, they are second 
to none in the list of corporation bonds. 
Experienced investors have long since 
learned that the earning power of the 
telephone companies is a very dependa- 
ble quantity, and for this reason fluc- 
tuations in the quoted values of mort- 
gage bonds of well-established wire 
communication concerns are kept with- 
in reasonable bounds. There is al- 
ways a ready market for them. 

Inexperienced investors, seeking 
placement for their funds in a security 


which is (first) safe, and (second) may 


be readily realized upon, and (third) 
returns a good yield on the money in- 
volved, may do no better than to fol- 
low the lead of those who have trav- 
eled the road and found it safe. High- 
er yields, it is true, may be obtained 
in other directions, but not without 
the sacrifice of something of the ele- 
ment of safety. 

The writer once stood in the office of 
the head of a big transcontinental wire 
system and studied a big chart on the 
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Telephone Bonds as Investments—Stability 
of Earnings and Market Prices 
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wall which depicted graphically the 
course of the earnings by means of a 
black line on the cross-sectioned card- 
board. Running back and _ forth 


through the black line was a broad red 
line which traced the course of general 
business. Both lines showed growth, 
starting in at the lower left-hand cor- 


TELEPHONE BONDS AS INVESTMENTS 


American Tel. & Tel. coll. trust......... 
American Tel. & Tel. conv.............- 
5-year notes...... 


American Tel. & Tel. 30-year............ 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Central District Tel. lst Mort 
N. Y. Tel. Ist & Gen. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Ist Mort 


Michigan State Tel. Ist Mort............ 
ee SPE eee 
N. Y. Tel. 30-year debentures........... 
SS. SAN eee 


Southern Calif. Tel. Ist & Ref........... 


Interest Approximate 
Rate—% Maturity Yield—% 
EEE 4 1929 5.93 
ia, hapa 4y%, *1933 5.61 
Riaa eke 6 1924 6.17 
Se ne 5 1946 5.54 
wins biapatiuans 5 1943 5.10 
albteniane 5 1924 5.67 
sistenatnere 4y, 1939 5.47 
5 aateiccerels 6 1949 5.93 
Saco 5 1937 5.46 
= ata iatets 5 1941 5.53 
Savetea ke 5 1947 5.63 


*Conversion privilege expired March 1, 1918. 
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American industry, commerce and finance. 


To maintain a broad-gauged view of your own business problems, to see your own 
work in the light of the future and to adjust your plans to coming changes you 
need to keep up with the views of these men as expressed through the medium 
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The lead- 


will represent every branch of 


ner and ending near the upper right- 
hand corner of the chart, but the im- 
pressive thing was the apparent indif- 
ference of the black line to the sharp 
ups and downs of the red line. And 
that was just what the diagram was 
meant to show. General business may 
take a bad slump, and for awhile earn- 
ings of the wire concerns will run 
along horizontally or curve gently 
downward, or business may take a 
spurt and they will turn more definitely 
upward—but it all comes about in a 
leisurely way which is strikingly in- 
dicative of the stability of their earn- 
ing power. 

The explanation of this stability of 
earnings lies in the steady growth of 
the telephone systems, and the ever 
increasing proportion of the population 
which is adopting the telephone as a 
necessary convenience. Wire commu- 
nication in our broad land is becoming 
more and more an indispensable pub- 
lic service, so much so that the oper- 
ating results of the principal companies 
are becoming more or less independent 
of the temporary ups and downs of the 
business barometer. A certain mini- 
mum of telephone service is required 
even in bad times, and so much a part 
of every day life has the telephone 
become that this minimum is not far 
below the maximum of its capacities. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About 75 per cent. of the telephone 
business of the United States is 
handled by the Bell Telephone System, 
which means the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries. 
This system handled, through its ex- 
changes and toll lines, with the ex- 
ception of the long distance lines of 
the parent company, an average of 
30,845,153 exchange connections, and 
1,009,205 toll connections every day of 
the year in 1917, as compared with 
27,049,225 exchange and 798,949 toll 
connections daily in 1914, and 23,483,770 
exchange and 644,918 toll connections 
every day in 1911. 

The securities of the companies which 
make up the Bell System form the 
great bulk of telephone issues in which 
the public is interested. All of these 
companies have been ably and con- 
servatively managed and enjoy high 
credit, and their facilities have been 
maintained at such a high degree of 
efficiency and have been so progres- 
sively improved that they have stood 


INVESTORS 


as a model for the world. The en- 
tire system is now operated under 
Government control, and the  pro- 
visions of the contract are such as 
to adequately protect the security 
holders and are regarded as generally 
fair to all concerned. The agreement 
with the Bell System not only provides 
for dividends on the stock, and inter- 
est and amortization charges on out- 
standing obligations, but further for 
a return on capital expenditures 
made during Government control and 
for a charge for depreciation and 
write-offs of 5.73 per cent. annually 
upon the book value of the property. 
So that bondholders, who will be well 
safeguarded during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation, will have nothing 
to fear when control is relinquished. 

A set of tables recently prepared by 
the bond department of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, gives 
an interesting comparison of the sta- 
bility of telephone and railroad bonds. 
We quote below an excerpt from the 
trust company’s circular and reproduce 
the price tables: 

“The course of bond prices has 
moved, as is generally known, through 
a wide range during the period of the 
war. This period affords, therefore, 
an excellent test of the price stability 
of various classes of bonds. In the 
following table we present the annual 
range, beginning in 1915, of the Dow, 
Jones Index (for high grade railroad 
bonds), as compared with the average 
prices of the best known bonds of 


American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany subsidiaries: 


TELEPHONE BONDS 


High Low Range 
1918 (to Nov. 1) 92.13 85.43 6.70 
a, ae ME 101.25 88.58 12.67 
La Oana ue 102.03 98.85 3.18 
ered 99.50 95.55 3.95 
S| ee ee Ae ee 6.63 
RAILROAD BONDS 
(Dow Jones Index) 
High Low Range 
Re takes 81.12 77.10 4.02 
LS ERC. 95.51 79.46 16.05 
PANO hrescrca wie 93.80 91.49 2.31 
Bick cts 92.53 86.99 5.54 
Po aR SER es DE 6.98 


The five telephone company bonds 
used in the above comparison are 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
general 5s of 1937, Michigan State Tel- 
ephone first 5s of 1924, New York Tel- 
ephone Co. general 4%s of 1939, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph first and col- 
lateral trust 5s of 1937, and Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph first 5s 
of 1941. 


The resources of Trust Companies of 
this country reached $9,380,886,051 dur- 
ing the year July, 1917—July, 1918, an 
increase of $422,374,214. This reflects 
the stimulus which the war gave to 
banking. These facts are derived from 
the comprehensive volume, “Trust 
Companies of the United States, 1918,” 
issued annually by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, 55 Cedar 
Street, New York, and now recognized 
as the standard reference list and data 
book of the nation’s Trust Companies. 
Complete statements of condition, 


names of officers and directors, stock 
quotations, dividend rates and other 
statistics are given for each company. 
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R. S. HECHT 


NEW HEAD OF $40,000,000 BANK 
WAS CLERK 13 YEARS AGO 


Thirteen years ago R. S. Hecht was 
occupying a very ordinary clerical po- 
sition, but he was far from being a 
very ordinary clerk. Although he was 
arely of age, his studious habits and 
his desire to win had obtained for him 
the coveted certificate of the American 
Institute of Banking. To-day, Mr. 
Hecht is president of the $40,000,000 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., of New 
Orleans, and has earned for himself a 
ery definite place in the banking and 
financial life of-the nation. His rise 
in such a short span of years has been 
in inspiring example of quick and ade- 
quate reward for earnest and intelli- 
gent endeavor. 

Mr. Hecht’s early banking experience 

as obtained in Chicago, in the foreign 
epartments of the National Bank of 
he Republic and the Commercial Na- 
ional Bank. He entered the Hibernia 
ank & Trust Co. of New Orleans, as 

sistant manager of the foreign de- 
artment in 1905, continuing the work 

) which he had been accustomed. 


Some one has said that dissatisfac- 
mn is the source of all progress. It 
as so With Mr. Hecht. He was not 
itisfied to know only one branch of 
anking. He felt a restless craving for 
lore knowledge, and through many 
udious nights he mastered the details 

t fiduciary banking, so that in 1910 

€ was promoted to the post of trus? 

fficer, at the head of the trust depart- 
ent. Then he began to interest him- 
elf in the subject of investment bank- 
ng, and in 1911 he organized and be- 
‘ame manager of the bank’s bond de- 
partment. Four years later he was 
elected a vice-president. 

Mr. Hecht. has always worked very 
hard, and he keeps long hours at his 
office, but he knows the folly of neg- 
lecting one’s physical well-being. So 
he plays golf with the same vigor that 
he puts into his banking activities. He 
is also very fond of swimming, and 
during the summer months he spends 
the week-ends on the Gulf Coast, at 
Pass Christian, where he motors and 
swims, rests and reads and studies. 

In New Orleans, Mr. Hecht’s activi- 


i 


ties have all been of an essentially con- 
structive nature. He has been promi- 
nently identified with most of the large 
community developments during the 
past decade. He it was who several 
years ago worked out a financial plan 
which made possible the building of 
the cotton warehouses and the grain 
elevators. Later he was a member of 
the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans. Several years 
ago, when the city’s financial affairs 
needed adjustment, Mr. Hecht was the 
banker who, in conjunction with the 
attorney for the board of liquidation 
and the city attorney, evolved the re- 
financing plan which has put the mu- 
nicipality on a sound and practical 
basis. Recently, when it became ap- 
parent that the building of an indus- 
trial canal was most urgent owing to 
immediate war necessities, it was again 
Mr. Hecht who piloted the banking end 
of the project. 

For the past ten years, R. S. Hecht 
has been prominent nationally in vari- 
ous bankers’ associations. He served 
last year as national president of the 
American Institute of Banking. He is 
a member of the executive council of 
the State Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and at the 
recent convention of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America he 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Governors. He has also been promi- 
nently identified with the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and has re- 
cently been elected a director of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 


The annual review number of the 
“Financial Forecast,” published by M. 
S. Wolfe & Co., 41 Broad Street, New 
York, tells the story of the 1918 
progress and sums up the 1919 outlook 
of twenty industrial, seventeen inde- 
pendent oil, twelve copper, and six mis- 
cellaneous mining companies the stocks 
of which are traded in on the New 
York Curb market. 
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As an indication of the extent to 
which the American meat industry has 
been able to satisfy the needs of the 
Allies, the exports of beef and beef 
products increased from 148,487,828 
pounds in 1914 to 411,473,025 pounds in 
1917; the exports of pork products in- 
creased from 921,913,029 pounds in 
1914 to 1,499,476,444 pounds in 1917. 
The packers have been setting aside 
from 15 to 30 per cent. of their cattle 
killed each week in order to meet re- 
quirements of army cantonments, 
camps, and forts in the United States, 
the American army in France, the 
American navy, the armies of the Al- 
lies, and the civilian population in the 
Allied nations. 


*x* * * 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the retail price of 
food advanced 15 per cent. from Au- 
gust, 1917, to August, 1918, while the 
average weekly earnings of labor in- 
creased 29 per cent. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


Telephone bonds may now be bought 
to yield 5% to 6 per cent., and even 
more. As investments, they are second 
to none in the list of corporation bonds. 
Experienced investors have long since 
learned that the earning power of the 
telephone companies is a very dependa- 
ble quantity, and for this reason fluc- 
tuations in the quoted values of mort- 
gage bonds of well-established wire 
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wall which depicted graphiéally the 
course of the earnings by means of a 


communication concerns are kept with- black line on the cross-sectioned card- 


in reasonable bounds. There is al- board. Running back and forth 
ways a ready market for them. 
Inexperienced investors, seeking 


placement for their funds in a security 
which is (first) safe, and (second) may 
be readily realized upon, and (third) 
returns a good yield on the money in- 
volved, may do no better than to fol- 
low the lead of those who have trav- 
eled the road and found it safe. High- 
er yields, it is true, may be obtained 
in other directions, but not without 
the sacrifice of something of the ele- 
ment of safety. 

The writer once stood in the office of 
the head of a big transcontinental wire 
system and studied a big chart on the 
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through the black line was a broad red 
line which traced the course of general 
business. Both lines showed growth, 
starting in at the lower left-hand cor- 
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Interest Approximate 
Rate—% Maturity Yield—% 
A iteiareai 4 1929 5.93 
aaate 4y, *1933 5.61 
bos miii’s 6 1924 6.17 
Eien 5 1946 5.54 
sigetawes 5 1943 5.10 
puto aads 5 1924 5.67 
sfecnoes 4y% 1939 5.47 
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ner and ending near the upper right- 
hand corner of the chart, but the im- 
pressive thing was the apparent indif- 
ference of the black line to the sharp 
ups and downs of the red line. And 
that was just what the diagram was 
meant to show. General business may 
take a bad slump, and for awhile earn- 
ings of the wire concerns will run 
along horizontally or curve gently 
downward, or business may take a 
spurt and they will turn more definitely 
upward—but it all comes about in a 
leisurely way which is strikingly in- 
dicative of the stability of their earn- 
ing power. 

The explanation of this stability of 
earnings lies in the steady growth of 
the telephone systems, and the ever 
increasing proportion of the population 
which is adopting the telephone as a 
necessary convenience. Wire commu- 
nication in our broad land is becoming 
more and more an indispensable pub- 
lic service, so much so that the oper- 
ating results of the principal companies 
are becoming more or less independent 
of the temporary ups and downs of the 
business barometer. A certain mini- 
mum of telephone service is required 
even in bad times, and so much a part 
of every day life has the telephone 
become that this minimum is not far 
below the maximum of its capacities. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About 75 per cent. of the telephone 
business of the United States is 
handled by the Bell Telephone System, 
which means the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries. 
This system handled, through its ex- 
changes and toll lines, with the ex- 
ception of the long distance lines of 
the parent company, an average of 
30,845,153 exchange connections, and 
1,009,205 toll connections every day of 
the year in 1917, as compared with 
27,049,225 exchange and 798,949 toll 
connections daily in 1914, and 23,483,770 
exchange and 644,918 toll connections 
every day in 1911. 

The securities of the companies which 
make up the Bell System form the 
great bulk of telephone issues in which 
the public is interested. All of these 
companies have been ably and con- 
servatively managed and enjoy high 
credit, and their facilities have been 
maintained at such a high degree of 
efficiency and have been so progres- 
sively improved that they have stood 


INVESTORS 


as a model for the world. The en- 
tire system is now operated under 
Government control, and the pro- 
visions of the contract are such as 
to adequately protect the security 
holders and are regarded as generally 
fair to all concerned. The agreement 
with the Bell System not only provides 
for dividends on the stock, and inter- 
est and amortization charges on out- 
standing obligations, but further for 
a return on _ capital expenditures 
made during Government control and 
for a charge for depreciation and 
write-offs of 5.73 per cent. annually 
upon the book value of the property. 
So that bondholders, who will be well 
safeguarded during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation, will have nothing 
to fear when control is relinquished. 

A set of tables recently prepared by 
the bond department of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, gives 
an interesting comparison of the sta- 
bility of telephone and railroad bonds. 
We quote below an excerpt from the 
trust company’s circular and reproduce 
the price tables: 

“The course of bond prices has 
moved, as is generally known, through 
a wide range during the period of the 
war. This period affords, therefore, 
an excellent test of the price stability 
of various classes of bonds. In the 
following table we present the annual 
range, beginning in 1915, of the Dow, 
Jones Index (for high grade railroad 
bonds), as compared with the average 
prices of the best known bonds of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany subsidiaries: 


TELEPHONE BONDS 


High Low Range 
1918 (to Nov. 1) 92.13 85.43 6.70 
NS? sieves 101.25 88.58 12.67 
WN sosiees scree 102.03 98.85 3.18 
ROOT masz ceisee es 99.50 95.55 3.95 
PIERRE. ST foes bh ks ee Bes 6.63 
RAILROAD BONDS 
(Dow Jones Index) 
High Low Range 
ee 81.12 77.10 4.02 
TOS asain gid ees 95.51 79.46 16.05 
eee 93.80 91.49 2.31 
POS. tienes 92.53 86.99 5.54 
AVOTABE 6 o5scccass cepted 6.98 


The five telephone company bonds 
used in the above comparison are 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
general 5s of 1937, Michigan State Tel- 
ephone first 5s of 1924, New York Tel- 
ephone Co. general 4%s of 1939, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph first and col- 
lateral trust 5s of 1937, and Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph first 5s 
of 1941. 





The resources of Trust Companies of 
this country reached $9,380,886,051 dur- 
ing the year July, 1917—July, 1918, an 
increase of $422,374,214. This reflects 
the stimulus which the war gave to 
banking. These facts are derived from 
the comprehensive volume, “Trust 
Companies of the United States, 1918,” 
issued annually by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, 55 Cedar 
Street, New York, and now recognized 
as the standard reference list and data 
book of the nation’s Trust Companies. 
Complete statements of condition, 
names of officers and directors, stock 
quotations, dividend rates and other 
statistics are given for each company. 
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R. S. HECHT 


NEW HEAD OF $40,000,000 BANK 
WAS CLERK 13 YEARS AGO 


Thirteen years ago R. S. Hecht was 
occupying a very ordinary clerical po- 
ition, but he was far from being a 
ery ordinary clerk. Although he was 
barely of age, his studious habits and 
his desire to win had obtained for him 
the coveted certificate of the American 
Institute of Banking. To-day, Mr. 
Hecht is president of the $40,000,000 
Hibernia Bank & Tryst Co., of New 
Orleans, and has earned for himself a 
very definite place in the banking and 
financial life of~the nation. His rise 
in such a short span of years has been 
in inspiring example of quick and ade- 
quate reward for earnest and intelli- 
gent endeavor. 
Mr. Hecht’s early banking experience 
as obtained in Chicago, in the foreign 
epartments of the National Bank of 
e Republic and the Commercial Na- 
ional Bank. He entered the Hibernia 
ank & Trust Co. of New Orleans, as 
sistant manager of the foreign de- 
artment in 1905, continuing the work 
) which he had been accustomed. 


Some one has said that dissatisfac- 

on is the source of all progress. It 
was so With Mr. Hecht. He was not 
atisfied to know only one branch of 
sanking. He felt a restless craving for 
iore knowledge, and through many 
tudious nights he mastered the details 
t fiduciary banking, so that in 1910 
1e was promoted to the post of truse 
fficer, at the head of the trust depart- 

lent. Then he began to interest him- 
elf in the subject of investment bank- 
ng, and in 1911 he organized and be- 
‘ame manager of the bank’s bond de- 
partment. Four years later he was 
elected a vice-president. 

Mr. Hecht. has always worked very 
hard, and he keeps long hours at his 
office, but he knows the folly of neg- 
lecting one’s physical well-being. So 
he plays golf with the same vigor that 
he puts into his banking activities. He 
is also very fond of swimming, and 
during the summer months he spends 
the week-ends on the Gulf Coast, at 
Pass Christian, where he motors and 
swims, rests and reads and studies. 

In New Orleans, Mr. Hecht’s activi- 


hil 


ties have all been of an essentially con- 
structive nature. He has been promi- 
nently identified with most of the large 
community developments during the 
past decade. He it was who several 
years ago worked out a financial plan 
which made possible the building of 
the cotton warehouses and the grain 
elevators. Later he was a member of 
the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans. Several years 
ago, when the city’s financial affairs 
needed adjustment, Mr. Hecht was the 
banker who, in conjunction with the 
attorney for the board of liquidation 
and the city attorney, evolved the re- 
financing plan which has put the mu- 
nicipality on a sound and _ practical 
basis. Recently, when it became ap- 
parent that the building of an indus- 
trial canal was most urgent owing to 
immediate war necessities, it was again 
Mr. Hecht who piloted the banking end 
of the project. 

For the past ten years, R. S. Hecht 
has been prominent nationally in vari- 
ous bankers’ associations. He served 
last year as national president of the 
American Institute of Banking. He is 
a member of the executive council of 
the State Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and at the 
recent convention of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America he 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Governors. He has also been promi- 
nently identified with the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and has re- 
cently been elected a director of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 


The annual review number of the 
“Financial Forecast,” published by M. 
S. Wolfe & Co., 41 Broad Street, New 
York, tells the story of the 1918 
progress and sums up the 1919 outlook 
of twenty industrial, seventeen inde- 
pendent oil, twelve copper, and six mis- 
cellaneous mining companies the stocks 
of which are traded in on the New 
York Curb market. 


* ££ * 


As an indication of the extent to 
which the American meat industry has 
been able to satisfy the needs of the 
Allies, the exports of beef and beef 
products increased from 148,487,828 
pounds in 1914 to 411,473,025 pounds in 
1917; the exports of pork products in- 
creased from 921,913,029 pounds in 
1914 to 1,499,476,444 pounds in 1917. 
The packers have been setting aside 
from 15 to 30 per cent. of their cattle 
killed each week in order to meet re- 
quirements of army cantonments, 
camps, and forts in the United States, 
the American army in France, the 
American navy, the armies of the Al- 
lies, and the civilian population in the 
Allied nations. 


* * * 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the retail price of 
food advanced 15 per cent. from Au- 
gust, 1917, to August, 1918, while the 
average weekly earnings of labor in- 
creased 29 per cent. 
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j oN G-TERM bonds at present prices appear 
to be desirable as permanent peace invest- 
ments. 


A circular describing a selected and varied 
list of such issues yielding from 5.45%to 6.65% 
will be furnished upon request for 
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A NEW 
PROFESSION 


$3,000 to 
$5,000 a Year 


IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


A dignified and educational position. 
Meeting the best people and rendering . 
a service of inestimable value. Ac- 
quaints you with National celebrities. 


An advertising, booking 
and counseling service 


Full particulars from month to month in 


The PLATFORM 


Community Life and Leadership 


701 STEINWAY HALL 
CHICAGO 


$1.50 per year 
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The Great Gates of the Tartar Wall, Peking, 
are Symbols of China’s Massiveness 


If You Can’t 
Go to Asia 
ASIA Can 


Come to You 


HE Great Wall typifies 

the scorn of ancient 
China for the Barbarians of 
the Outer World. 


But more potent than the 
Great Wall are Mental 
Walls, barriers against in- 
tellectual commerce with the 
wider world. 


America is looking across 
the Pacific to pagodas and 
rice fields and sloping tem- 
ple roofs. 


Asia plays an increasingly important part at the future council 


tables of the nations. 


It has tremendous man-power. 


It has vast potential wealth. 


Prepare yourself for the growi 
America by reading 


AS 


ng intimacy between Asia and 


IA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 


ASIA discusses the most immediate and far- 

reaching Eastern policies. Its articles inform as 
well as delight you. 

With ASIA, you penetrate into unbeaten tracks 
of Mongolia and wind caravan-wise through Thibet 
and Persia. 

You learn under the guidance of experts, both 
Eastern and Western, the problems of government, 
= the racial and —o divisions of the East- 

countri apan, India, Turkey; every 
nation in Asia is brought to you in pictures and 
words. 

The magazine ASIA widens your horizon, so that 
= Main Street of your town stretch out to 

opulent and fabled East, to the suburbs of 
Banded, Peking, Singapore and 
The Ancient East, with its philosophy, religion, 
art and commerce is co! into its own again. 
your family grow up with ASIA which un- 
folds for erm the snow- Ban Himalayas, the 
long sweep of the Yangtze and the wide steppes 
of Siberia, the garden richness of the Euphrates. 


Germany’s Dream of Asiatic Domination 
Is Over 

Now America awakens to its new position as a 
great world power—requiring all the genius of its 
people to understand and solve the difficulties of 
international politics and world organization, as 
well as to accept the vast possibilities now pre- 
sented for material achievement through foreign 
commerce. 

The basis of such understanding is knowledge— 
a knowledge born out of sympathetic and vital 
interest in the life and development of other 
races. America must understand the Orient if 
a League of Nations or any kindred plan of inter- 
national co-operation is to succeed. America must 
know the Orient if the present period of material 
progress our country is now entering—the period 
of great foreign commerce and shipping—is to 
shine as brilliantly as the years of magnificent 
internal development we have seen. 

Our eyes must be overseas for peace and for 


prosperity. a knows how the East lives, 
thinks and acts. 
Do we? 


The American Asiatic Association invites you to membership. 


President of the Association, LLOYD C. 
ASIA sells for 35c per copy. 


Associate membership in the 


GRISCOM, former Minister to Japan 
American 


Asiatic Association, including subscription to ASIA for one year, costs $3.00 


a saving of $1.20 


Join now and get a map of Asia, 


34 inches x 38 inches, showing 


the economic resources—F REE. 


a Ameri 





ocr ASIA. brings 

ith subscription to gs 

a “into your as the gee con- 

buti to art try, commerce 

a wealth religion and thought, and the 

part it is to play in the progress of civili- 
zation and world 


Sign and Return the Coupon for the 
Special Offer 





SECRETARY, ; 
AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
I desire to be an A 

Member of the a Asiatic 
Association. I send $3.00 for C4 
year’s dues, and of this amount $2 

will be used for payment on a year’s 
subscription for the magazine ASIA. 


Send free, carefully wrapped, the in- 
map of 


iat. 
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Business or Profession: 


Forbes 1-25-19 





It is the only magazine 
published in this country 


devoted to the life and 


general affairs of the 
Asiatic countries. Its aim 
is to present the progress 
of the peoples of Asia 
and the _ responsibilities 
and opportunities await- 
ing the United States in 
these countries. 
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HOW TO TRADE WITH CANADA 


Hints For Business Men and Employers 
to Follow. 
By RUSSELL FOX 


The young business men of the 
United States, and the older ones, too, 
for that matter, have had many oppor- 
tunities brought to their attention in 
consequence of the war—chances not 
only to do something for themselves, 
but for their country, and one of these 
chances has to do with Canada. 

These notes make no effort to com- 
pass the possibilities. But they may 
start business men as well as em- 
ployees on a line of thought which 
should prove immensely profitable. 

Here are the salient points: 

No country is as close to the United 
States as Canada, geographically and 
with regard to customs, ideals and in- 
terests. 

War has removed and is removing 
the tariffs which have prevented a one 
hundred per cent. development of 
trade. 


WAR REMOVING TARIFFS. 

The much despised “Reciprocity 
Agreement” of 1911 is in effect with 
regard to many articles of common 
use. 

Canada needs money to develop her 
enormous natural resources—her 
mines, forests, fisheries, agricultural 
and manufacturing industries. Great 
Britain was the creditor, but the debt 
to her has been wiped off, a great part 
of it being transferred to the United 
States. 

American salesmen going to Canada 
should banish the thought that suc- 
cess depends upon cajoling the pros- 
pect into the belief that he should buy 
things which he does not want—should 
overstock. Such tactics would un- 
doubtedly in this case be resented and 
make for unfriendliness rather than for 
a bonne entente. 

If Canada is to become a customer 
of yours, she has a right to expect 
that you will become a customer of 
hers to as great an extent as possible. 
The more you buy from her, the more 
you will enable her to buy from you. 


WHAT AND HOW TO SELL. 


Here are some hints: 

1. Ascertain what you have or what 
you can make that Canada needs. It 
is not raw material, but something 
that you have made out of raw mate- 
rial. The most recent blue book is- 
sued by Sir George Foster, Canada’s 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
is well and favorably known in the 
United States, detailing the Dominion’s 
imports and exports and the value of 
each, will throw some light on this 
question. Also Sir George’s weekly 
trade bulletins, all of which he will 
send on request gratis, will prove in- 
teresting additional reading. These, 
and consular reports, obtainable at 
Washington, will be sufficient to start 
with, and further information regard- 
ing particular commodity or topic may 
readily be obtained by writing the sec- 
retaries of the Boards of Trade at 
Montreal or Toronto, Canada, Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association at Toronto, or editors of 
any- of the financial newspapers in 
Canada. 

2. Get a copy of the Canadian tariff 
from the Department of Customs at Ot- 
tawa. It will be sent to you on re- 
quest. Study it, but do not throw up 
your hands if you find that the article 
you would like to sell in Canada is ap- 
parently barred by a high tariff. It 
might be truly said that tariffs were 


made to climb over; and to gct a iittle 
courage look over such items as auto- 
mobiles and then glance at Sir George 
Foster’s blue book and you will see 
that despite the tariff, Canadian people 
go right on buying goods that would 
appear to be barred by reason of pro- 
hibitive duties. 

3. Determine the cost price of your 
commodity, tack on carrying and trans- 
portation charges, etc., and then with 
the assistance of information from 
Boards of Trade respecting whole- 
sale and retail selling prices in Canada, 
you will be in a position to know 
whether you wish to deal through the 
merchants of the Dominion or to = 
an agency of your own. 

Such an inquiry would require an ex- 
penditure of probably fifty or sevenity- 
five cents in postage stamps and note 
paper, and the employment of some 
spare time. It may be conducted in 
the hall bed room of the humblest 


clerk. It will be of immense educa- 
tional value. And when a successful 
plan is evolved and the obstacles, 


without which success would hardly 
be worth while, are removed, there 
will be big rewards. 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, ha: 
had the title of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor conferred on him by the 
French Government. 

* * * 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, have issued a circular 
on “The Position of Manufacturing 
Industrials,” in which they draw at- 
tention to the problem of war inven- 
tories, and conclude that where any 
doubt exists as to the advisability of 
purchasing industriat stocks before a 
full readjustment has occurred, the 
shares o fthose concerns which have 
been least affected by the inventor~ 
problem should be recommended. 

* * * 


“Steel Stocks” is the title of a comi- 
pact booklet of valuable information 
on fifty-five different iron and steel 
companies, issued by Herrick & Ben- 
nett, 66 Broadway, New York. 

* * * 

The approximate time which elapsed 
from the last battle or armistice date 
to the last muster in previous wars 
furnishes some basis for estimating 
the probable duration of our own de- 
mobilization period. It required 17 
months for complete demobilization 
following our Civil War; two years 
and four months, following the Franco- 
Prussian war; 18 months, Turko-Rus- 
sian; 16 months, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican; 10 months, Boer War; and 13 
months, following the Russo-Japanese 
conflict. 

* * * 

North America has more than half 
the known iron ore of the world and 
more than four-fifths of this lies in the 
United States. 

It is obvious that the industrial 
supremacy of this country is secure, 
especially when we consider that in 
addition to our coal and iron we also 
have incomparable possessions of cop- 
per, and, with the vast electrical de- 
velopment insured for the future, it is 
clear that for the next century at least 
our increase in wealth and power i3 
destined to be equal to that of all 
Europe. 
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Hard to Please the Yanks 
The boys of a certain regiment in 
France hadn’t tasted white bread in 


three days. Everybody was sore. 
Officers and men growled at every 
meal. The life of the army kitchen 
men was made miserable. Somebody 
had blundered for there was a short- 
age of white flour. 

While the bakers and the cooks were 
condoling or cussing each other one 
morning, a private came up to the 
culinary camp and spread the glad 
tidings that a cargo of flour had just 
arrived at headquarters. In a few 
minutes every cook and baker in the 
command was racing toward the depot. 

Lines formed at the commissary. For 
three hours clerks were busy meas- 
uring out supplies. 

Scarcely had the commissary staff 
recovered from the rush than an ex- 
cited Italian rushed in with a demand 
to know why the flour hadn’t “worked” 
when he tried to make macaroni for 
his officer. He was followed by an 
irmy cook, who wanted to know “What 
the ——” had been wished on him. 
Then there came more complaints of 
the new flour. 

The sergeant in charge of the com- 
missary called up the colonel who had 
sent the flour, and told him that there 
had been many complaints about it. 

“Flour!” exclaimed the colonel. “You 
haven’t been serving that as flour, have 

uu? Why, that was the regiment’s 
allowance of trench feet powder.” 

* * * 


Good Investment 
rhe irascible one had, been listening 
a lengthy argument on whether 
Ireland should or should not have 
home rule. 

Finally he could contain himself no- 
longer and burst out: “I wish they’d 
give ’em home rule and then give me 
he motion picture rights.” 

* * * 
Clever Strategy. 

Preston Gibson in his new book, 
‘Battering the Boche,” tells this story 
«f a woman friend of his who had 
charge of one of the best hospital 
inits at the front, in which at the 
time her own son was a patient: “A 
very pretty young French girl came 
out to see her boy and was met by a 
iriend in the doorway. My friend 
asked the girl what she wanted. She 
replied that she had come to see Lieu- 
tenant So-and-So, who was wounded. 
My friend replied, ‘Well, you know we 
don’t admit people here generally. You 
must have some reason to see him.’ 
The girl smiled cordially and replied: 
‘I have a very good reason—I am his 
sister.” Whereupon my friend, also 
smiling, replied: ‘Really! I am glad 
fo meet you, because I am his mother!’ 
The girl became frightfully embar- 
rassed, but my friend simply said, ‘Oh, 
that’s all right; you can -go in and 
see him.’” 

* * & 


Scottish Truth. 
_A lawyer was examining a Scottish 
larmer. “You'll affirm that when this 
happened you were going home to a 
neal. Let us be quite certain on this 
point, because it -is a very important 
one. Be good enough to tell me, sir, 
with as little prevarication as possible, 


what meal it was you were going home 
to.” 


FORBES 


“You would like to know what meal 
it was?” said the Scotsman. 

“Yes, sir; I should like to know,” re- 
plied the counsel, sternly and impres- 
sively. “Be sure to tell the truth.” 

“Well, then, it was just oatmeal.”— 
Rochester Times. 

-_ * * 


Not Bright 


The cyclist was a stranger in Bos- 


ton’s streets. It was evening. The 
penny-a-liner approached. 

“Sir,” said he, “your beacon has 
ceased its functions.” 

“Sir?” gasped the cyclist, dismount- 
ing from his machine. 

“Your illuminator, I say, is shrouded 
in unmitigated oblivion.” 

“Really! But I don’t quite—” 

“The effulgence of your irradiator 
has evanesced.” : 

“My dear fellow, I—” 

“The transversal ether oscillations in 
your incandenser have been discon- 
tinued.” 

Just then an unsophisticated little 
newsboy shouted from across the 
street: 

“Hey, mister, yer lamp’s out !”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





The National Shawmut Bank, of 
Boston, in its monthly “Foreign Trade 
Report,” published by the foreign de- 
partment of the bank, says that “Bos- 
ton is not only the nearest port to be 
reached by rail for almost all New 
England manufacturers, but it is also 
nearer than New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore to foreign markets, par- 
ticularly those of Europe and Latin 
America. It has also been actually 
demonstrated that ships sailing from 
Boston to European ports have the ad- 
vantage of a full day over vessels of 
the same character sailing from New 
York.” In this connection, the report 
points out that while millions of dol- 
lars worth of goods came direct to the 
port of Boston from Asia and Austra- 
lia, British South Africa and Egypt, 
and from Argentina and Uruguay in 
the year ending September, 1918, di- 
rect exports to none of those groups 
of countries reached as much as 
$150,000. 


* * * 


With reference to the future of the 
coppers, Hughes & Dier have the fol- 
lowing to say in a recent market re- 
view: “With prosperity abounding it 
is only natural that deferred construc- 
tion, such as electrification of rail- 
roads, installation of electric power 
plants, improvement of trolley service, 
enlargement of electric lighting plants, 
increased demand for electric ap- 
paratus of all kinds for domestic uses, 
and similar enlargements, will call for 
vest quantities of copper metal, taking 
the place of the demand such as has 
existed for war purposes. Therefore, 
it is safe to predict an extended era 
of unusual prosperity for the copper 
industry. Last year, especially, cop- 
per production was seriously curtailed 
because of the labor situation, but as 
our army becomes demobilized and 
male help for all lines of industry be- 
comes more plentiful, this situation 
will be improved.” 

a * * 


Now that the last ban on building 
has been lifted by the War Industries 
Board, estimates of the probable ex- 
tent of new building operations are 
coming forth. A survey of the country 
made by the F. W. Dodge Company, 
publishers of the Dodge Reports, re- 
veals the fact that at least $500,000,000 
worth of construction projects will be 
started at once, 
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A Four-fold Service to Investors 


(})"= Bond Department centers its activities upon service to in- 

vestors. It places at their disposal its expert knowledge and long 
experience in meeting the requirements of thousands of individuals 
and institutions. It offers exceptional facilities for the handling of 
investment business through our offices in New York, our corre- 


spondents in various cities, and our Mail. Service Division. 


It has 


at all times a large list of carefully selected bonds and notes, 
adapted to varying investment requirements, which are offered with 
our recommendation. 


In addition, the facilities of other de- 
partments ‘of this Company will be 
found of great convenience to our 
customers. 


Our Banking Department invites check- 
ing accounts. These bear interest on 
daily balances; a higher rate of interest 
is paid on deposits subject to 30 days’ 
notice of withdrawal, or on certificates 
of deposit issued for from three to 
six months. 


Our Zrust Department, for a very 
moderate charge, will hold your securi- 
ties in a custody account, collecting and 
crediting the income, and attending to 
all details of routine care; at the same 
time the securities are always subject 
to your order. 


If your business involves transactions 
abroad,our Foreign Department ,through 
the Company’s offices and extensive 
connections throughout the world, is 
in a position to be of material assistance 
to you, 


We invite you to consult us regarding your investments, and shall 
be glad to explain how our facilities may be of the greatest service. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Firtn Ave. Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Mapison Ave. Orrice 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 


Lonpvon OFFICES 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 
5 Lr. Grosvenor Pl., S. W. 


Paris Orricet 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Tours OFFicE 
Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 


Resources over $700,000,00c 











‘Bound Volumes of Forbes 


Bound copies of Volume II are now ready. It includes the eleven 
numbers from April 20, 1918, to September 7, 1918, inclusive. 
This 396-page volume makes a splendid addition to your library 
—one which will preserve for you the inspiration and help 
which Forbes has given its subscribers. A few copies of Volume 
I are still available. Price $3.75, postage extra. 


If you already have these 11 oie, 

we will have them bound for you in 

cloth, over stamped in gold with 

title and volume on backbone for 

$1.50 (for binding, subscriber furnishes 
copies), postage extra. 


USE THE COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 





If you have not these 11 first numbers 
of Forbes, we will supply them to you 
for an additional charge of 

$2.25 (for 11 copies of Forbes Magazine), 


tage extra. 
Total, $3.75 (fer 11 copies, together with 
binding), postage extra. 
WHEN ORDERING 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 

I enclose $.... for the second volume of Forbes 
Megemne from April 20, 1918, to September 7, 
1918, inclusive), bound in cloth with gold decora- 
5 you to supply the 11 cépies 


iis dstbanssarsebenerdenksden esse 
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BUSINESS and FINAN- 
CIAL FORECAST 


(Continued from page 747) 


their way into the hands of ultimate 
investors, 

The throwing of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit into receivership in face of 
the company’s recent annual report 
showing a surplus of fully $4,000,000 
for dividends on June 30 last excited 
unfavorable criticisms of financial in- 
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terests and also arouses apprehensions 
over the fate of Interborough Rapid 
Transit. In certain quarters the pur- 
chase of traction shares is recom- 
mended inasmuch as some way must 
be found out of the current difficulty. 

The small investor has not over- 
looked the attractiveness of Liberty 
Bonds .following théswholesale dump- 
ing of them upon the market during 
the holidays. However, the knowledge 
that another very large issue must be 
reckoned upon two or three months 





hence is restraining enthusiasm, as is 
perfectly natural. The prospect is, 
however, that once the final offering 
has been cleared out of the way, all 
Government issues will begin to move 
up briskly. 





The New Economy. 
“Are you economizing on tobacco?” 
“I don’t know. Somebody is. I pay 
ten cents for a cigar, but it isn’t as 
good a cigar.”—Washington Star. 

































































New Issue 


$10,000,000 | 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Series C 
7% Convertible Gold Debentures 


Dated January 1, 1919 Due January 1, 1966 


‘ $10,000,000 Now Offered 
Authorized $17,500,000 7,500,000 In Treasury 


@Callable in whole er im part at 102 and interest. If called before, on or after January ist, 1921, holders will be given 
the right to convert after preper notice by public advertisement. 


Outstanding 


Interest payable without deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax of 2%. 


Principal and interest payable in United States Gold Colm at offices of Henry L. Doherty & Company, Fiscal Agents, 
New York, or office of Cities Service Company, London. 
Coupon Debentures; denominations $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal; interest payable January 1 and 
July 1 





. i d principal and interest; denominations $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100, $10 and multiples of 
$10; interest payable by check monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, at option of holder; 
except that on Debentures of less than $100 principal amount, interest is payable annually 

on the first day of January only. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE 


We summarize from a letter of Mr. Henry L. Doherty, President of Cities 
Service Company, as follows: 


COMPANY—Cities Service Company is not only one of the largest utility 
organizations of the country, but is also a vital factor in the oil producing, trans- 
porting, refining and distributing industries of the United States. Oil produc- 
tion in 1918 of Empire Gas & Fuel Company, the principal oil producing sub- 
sidiary, was in excess of 15,000,000 barrels. 


SECURITY—Series C 7% Debentures are direct obligations of Cities 
Service Company, and with $45,198 principal amount Series A 5% Convertible 
Gold Debenture Bonds and $12,500,000 principal amount Series B 7% Convert- 
ible Gold Debentures make up the funded obligations of Cities Service Com- 
pany. Series A and B issues are to be closed. 


CONVERSION PRIVILEGE—Each $1,000 principal amount Series C 
7% Debentures is convertible on and after january 1, 1921, at option of the 
holder into nine shares Cities Service Company Preferred Stock and one share 
Cities Service Company Common Stock, together with the accumulated cash: 
and stock dividends on one share of Common Stock from January 1, 1919, to 
time of conversion. 


CONVERSION VALUE—At present prices of Cities Service Company: 
Common and Preferred Stocks the conversion value of the Series C Debentures 
would be in excess of 101, and the operation of the dividend accumulation factor 
should steadily add to the conversion value of the Debentures. 


EARNINGS—Cities Service Company’s proportion of net earnings of 
subsidiary companies for the twelve months ended November 30, 1918, was 
$21,689,335, or more than fourteen times the requirements for payment of interest 
on all Debentures outstanding, including this present issue. 


EQUITY—Series C 7% Convertible Gold Debentures are senior to and 
followed by $67,466,600 Cities Service Company Preferred Stock and $28,267,900 
Cities Service Company Common Stock outstanding with the public, these stocks 
having a market value, at present quotations, in excess of $135,000,000. 


LEGALITY—All legalities in connection with this issue will be subject’ 


to the approval of Messrs. Roberts, Montgomery & McKeehan, of Philadelphia, 
and Messrs. Frueauff, Robinson & Sloan, of New York. 


WHEN, AS AND IF ISSUED AND DELIVERED TO US. 


Price 100 and Interest 


Offering subject to prior right of stockholders of Cities Service Company, of record Decem- 
ber 31st, 1918, to subscribe at 100 and interest until and including January 25th, 1919 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


New York Philadelphia New York 


This information and these statistics are not guaranteed, but 
have been obtained from sources we believe to be reliable, 
~ 

















PRESS and READERS’ 
COMMENTS 


FROM NOTED RAILROAD HEAD 


I take pleasure in enclosing my check 
for three dollars for subscription to 
your very good magazine. My sincere 
hopes for its continued success. 

HOWARD ELLIOTT. 

New York City. 


AN EVIDENT SUCCESS - 


I have received a card announcing 
the first anniversary of Forbes Maga- 
zine. And so this is just a line to con- 
gratulate you upon the very evident 
success you have made of it in such a 
short space of time. 

I figured from all appearances that 
Forbes Magazine had been established 
certainly for several years, judging 
from its make-up, its contents, and the 
place it holds in the reading affections 
of important business men. Only last 
evening I was talking to a $20,000 a 
year man and I asked him if he had 
seen a certain article in “FORBES.” 
He said, “Oh, yes, I always read Forbes 
Magazine.” It was more the way he 
said it than what he said that made 
me think Forbes Magazine certainly 
occupies an important place in the 
minds of important business men. 

S. G. A. BOLTON. 

New York. 


PERSONAL MESSAGE OF 
INSPIRATION 


I find much pleasure in reading your 
characteristic magazine. In fact, many 
times I feel you are talking to me 
personally and have found many mes- 
sages of inspiration and good cheer, 
for which I am grateful. 

C. W. WILDRICK. 

New York City. 


* * x 


MAGAZINE IS SUPERIOR 


Your book, “Men Who Are Making 
America,” is excellent. I agree with 
another of the readers who said it 
should be widely read in the schools. 
Your magazine, too, it seems to me is 
far superior to any other on the mar- 
ket, with the possible exception of 
“The American.” Your idea that la- 
bor will be the big problem after the 
war and that now is the time for em- 
ployers to make loyal friends of their 
employees is assuredly well worth all 
the endorsement thinking people can 
give. P. R. ,COLDREN. 

Joplin, Mo. 


“- & 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION T0 
FINANCIAL HISTORY 


A wealth of useful lessons, showing 
the real reasons back of success, are 
unfolded in a splendid new work, “Men 
Who Are. Making America,” the at- 
thor of which is B. C. Forbes, publisher 
of Forbes Magazine. 

Mr. Forbes, who has the reputation 
of being able to get closer to big men 
than any writer in America, gives inti- 
mate character sketches of fifty of the 
country’s most successful men. The 
articles are largely in the nature of 
interviews, in which the author makes 
a scientific study of the successful met, 
showing what stuff they are made of, 
and the real causes back of theif 
achievements.—The Altoona Mirror. 
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Every merchant should have the protection a complete 
N. C.'R. System will give him 


Peace’ is bringing increased competition 
in his business. 


He must meet that competition. He can- 
not afford to run the risk of losing a single 
cent of profit. 


A modern National Cash Register and 
an N. C. R. Credit File will enable him 
to get all his profits on every transaction 
in his store. 


Because— 
(1) They will make it possible for him to 
run his store with the least expense. 


N. C. R. records protect prellite, the foundation of all credits 


(2) They will prevent the mistakes and 
disputes which cause him loss of trade. 


(3) They will enable him to give 
customers the quick, satisfactory service 
which wins new trade. 


(4) They will give him the accurate 
records which he needs to control his 
business. 


(5) They will protect his money, his 
clerks, his customers, and himself. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Old registers repaired, rebuilt, bought, sold, and exchanged 
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HOW ONE MAN HAS 


Solved the Labor Problem 


FOR 40 CORPORATIONS 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations—has 


completely done away with all “Labor Troubles” 


By the operation of a single 


big idea he has done away entirely 
t 


the ill-will and antagonism of labor. 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% MORE WORK 
fromthe workers. Hehasincreased production, low— 
ered costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid BJGGER 
WAGES to Labor and BIGGER PROFITS to 
Capital. He has done the impossible. He has 
not only revolutionized labor conditions but he has 
also given Capital a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he 


has done all this merely by putting in 
operation in these 40 corporations a unique plan 
which he originated some ten years ago—a 
plan which he has named “JNDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY.” 


X 


In not one of all these 40 industrial 
plants has there been astrike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and carried out. In not a 
single plant has there been labor dictation, labor 
antagonism or dissatisfaction. And every one of 
these plants has INCREASED PRODUCTION, 
LOWERED COSTS, PAID BIGGER WAGES 
AND MADE BIGGER PROFITS. 


John Leitch’s plan is somewhat 
startling—some might even call it revolu- 
tionary—but the all important thing about it is 
that it WORKS. It gets RESULTS — results 
that are oftentimes astounding. His unique plan 
ought to be in operation in every industrial plant, 
in every mine and mill and factory in America. 
The most important thing before every Employer 
today—the most important thing to all America 
—is the settling of the Labor Problem and the 
settling of it RIGHT. 





JOHN LEITCH 


And John Leitch’s plan is now avail- 
able to every Employer. His whole scheme 
of INDUSTRIAL DE! MOCRACY—exactly as 
operated in 40 industrial corporations—is now 
open to every Employer who wants to investigate 
its workings. 


Ip a simple, easily read book of less 
an 300 pages, he has given not only the 
full details of his plan, but also the ACTUAL 
RESULTS IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED for Capi- 
tal and for Labor in the 40 industrial concerns where 
it has been carried out. And this book is now 
ready under the title of 


MAN TO MAN 


The Story of Industrial Democracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful theories 


or the dreams of an impractical idealist. 


He simply gives you the 


PROVED METHOD which 40 corporations have successfully put into practice. 


He gives you specific instances of 


remarkable accomplishment in_ plants 


that are known throughout America—and 


with the full approval and endorsement of their owners, 
gives you the NAMES OF THE CORPORATIONS and 
the cities in which they are located. 


Hegives you the plain recordof what 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY has ac- 


complished with hardfisted workers and hard- 
headed employers, in factories and foundries, with both 
male and female labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, 
with the illiterate and the intelligent, with those who 
couldn’t speak English and those who could. 


Hetells what has been accomplished 
in plants making almost every kind of 
product—in plants making steel, pianos, auto- 
mobile parts, paints, women’s wear, men’s cloth- 


ing, boys’ waists, paper bags, furniture, tobacco 
pipes, textiles of various sorts, and in machine shops. 


We believe it to be the most re- 
markable book, bearing on the relations 


of Labor and Capital, that has ever been _ 


lished, in this or any other country. We believe 
it will change the whole relation between Employer 
and Employed. 





in those corporations. 


Some Things That John Leitch 
Tells in “MAN TO MAN” 


He tells you how in the small power plant 


of a manufacturing concern in Indiana the workers 
themselves, as a result of his method, reduced the annual 
cost of coal, water, oil and labor from $12 350° to $7,693—a clear saving 
of $4, 657—and gives you the name of the plant and shows you how they did it, 


He tells you of a group of piece workers 


getting a piece work rate of 42 cents, who them- 


selves devised new and ingenious jigs, cut out lost motion— 
and THEN THESE WORKERS SUGGESTED on THEIR PIECE 
WORK RATE BE CUT FROM 42 CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they 


made more money at the low rate than they did 4 sl 


He gives you the name of a small factory 


that formerly employed 268 men, working at top 


speed, that is now turning out MORE GOODS and BET- 

E RGOODS than ever before in the company’s history—and DO/NC 
A nce ONLY 168 MEN. Both workers and factory are making 
ig profits. 


He tells what happened in a foundry where 


production was constantly falling lower in spite 


of wage increases piled one on top of another, and how, in 
the fifth month of the working of the new plan, production was incre ased 
52 per cent over the best previous month in that foundry’s history. 


He shows how under his plan the slackers 


and wasters and professional agitators who block 


production and cripple profits are automatically thrown 
out without any worry on the part of the management. He points 
out that workers now all over America have acquired new tastes, new 
ambitions, new desires that MUST BE SATISFIED. 


He shows why the present antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor MUST BE REMOVED. 


He ommphaines the fact that human hearts are just the 
same behind a worker’s shirt or behind a boiled white front; that the 
day laborer has human joys and sorrows, ambitions and aspirations, 
just the same as the millionaire. 


A Small Edition—for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not for general distribv- 
tion, We have printed only a sufficient quantity to fill the needs of 
those executives and employers who are vitally interested in SETTL/ bg 
THE LABOR PROBLEM once and for all and settling it RIGHT. 

will fill all orders in the order in which they are received, while : tha 
edition lasts. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is not a book to be 
skimmed through in an hour. On the coamaty. one of the best in- 
formed men in American industry says: **This book is one of the 
greatest contributions to American business that has ever been 
penned. It offers the only practical solution to intolerable labor 
conditions. Its methods and principles are the methods and 
principles that MUST BE P INTO PRACTICE if we are to 
escape the scourge of anarchy and riot and wild-eyed BOL- 
SHEVISM—that must be put into es if Capital is to have 
a fair chance, and if the people of America are to be happy, 
contented and prosperaus.”’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We-don’t want any- 

one to pay for a copy of “MAN TO MAN” unless he appreciates its 

value. If he does not, we would much rather he would send it 

back for ‘the use of: someone else. Therefore you need send no 

money—merely mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 
aid. If you find it worth many times its price, send us your check 
or $2.00—if not, SEND BACK THE BOOR. 


We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders 
after this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
Dept-MM-3—299 Broadway—New York 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by 


John Leitch. I will either return the book to you or send you 
$2.00, within five days, after I receive the book. 


Name. 





Street Address. 








City. : State. 
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